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A STATEMENT AND A CALL 






and intensity in modern history. The reason for such depression is not 

readily seen. The world has been called upon to pass through periods of terror 
and disorganization in the past, but history has always hitherto furnished the cause 
for these sufferings. There were great wars, or widespread crop failures producing 
famine or great sweeping epidemics. But there is now no great war ; on the contrary, 
never were there so great and general efforts to keep the peace. There is now no 
failure of crops ; rather on the contrary, there have been unusually abundant harvests. 
There is no great epidemic in the world; on the contrary, there never was a time 
when the world’s health officers were so well able to take care of the health of the 
nations. There is no scarcity of the products of the mine nor of the forest. On the 
contrary, applied science has made all such resources abundant ; neither is there any 
lack of means of transportation, nor barrier to the free movements of trade other than 
artificially-erected tariff walls. 


(G5 x world is passing through a period of depression unequalled in extent 















What, then, is the matter with the World? 


We answer :—There is in progress a war of doctrine more deadly than war with 
the sword ; a widespread campaign against God, religion and the existing social order. 
This is the thing that is throwing the world and all its machinery out of gear. The 
confidence of the people is shaken, therefore the enterprise of the people fails. 










On the following pages the Links of this great 
chain are continued. You are invited to retain 
this Manifesto, and consider its purport ...+e 
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Told briefly, the facts are :— 

Up to 1914 European civilisation was 
divided into three groups, each pur- 
suing an ideal of social organisation. 
They were :— 

(1) THE ANGLO - SAXON 
GROUP.—Building on Faith in God, 
the Common Law and _ individual 
enterprise. 

(2) THE GERMAN GROUP.— 
Building on German Kultur—expressed 
in State Socialism. 

(3) THE RUSSIAN GROUP.— 
On the surface, still controlling the 
national organisation was the Czarist 
régime—under the surface was seething 
the spirit of unrest which was being 
fostered and directed towards the 
Communistic ideals of Karl Marx. 

But Germany became obsessed with 
the idea of making her ideal universal 
by military force—result, the remaining 
two units combined against her—and 
the war of 1914-1918 ensued. Ger- 
many lost her attempt. 

There remains now Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation standing for ““ God, and my 
right,” OR FAITH AND INDIVIDUALITY ; 
and the Russian group. This group is 


animated by a spirit of evil which is’ 


“challenging God Almighty in His 
Heaven,” for so their manifesto runs ; 
and which is seeking to overturn every 
system which is founded on individual 
right. In the meantime it is pro- 
claiming and seeking to establish a 
system denominated “ Communism,” 
but which is AN ENTHRONED BUREAU- 
CRACY ruling over a nation enslaved. 
Russia, and all who stand with her, are 
attacking European civilisation, and 
especially Anglo-Saxon civilisation, and 
all it stands for to-day. 

This is a very real and deadly 
conflict. The spirit which animates 
the “ Russian” group at this time has 
again and again precipitated the 

GREATEST OF WORLD 

CONVULSIONS, 
and has given rise to many of the most 
terrible physical upheavals and conflicts 
between nations, and between rival 
parties in single nations, since the 
historical world began. It is causing 
such an upheaval to-day, and is now 
manifesting itself in the revolution 
which is sweeping China; in the 
revolution which is sweeping Russia ; 
in the unrest which is causing such 
widespread distress in the world; and 
which is threatening us with world 
revolution. 


ACTIVITIES OF =THE SPIRIT 
OF EVIL ARE NOT CONFINED 
TO ONE PEOPLE 
or nation, nor to one century or period. 
Now it manifests itself here, and now 
there. For instance, voiced by 
Voltaire and his associates, it took 
advantage of conditions in Monarchical 
France. When the people there, galled 
by unwise and unbearable governmental 
conditions, struck out for “ liberty, 
equality and fraternity ”—excellent 
things in themselves—this spirit of 
evil captured the lead of the popular 
movement and drove the people on- 

wards to the terror of the commune. 
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A century later, when in China the 
people, long held in thraldom by the 
Manchu régime, struck for freedom, 
this spirit of evil seized the guidance of 
the movement and has caused in China 
a welter of blood and cruelty for the 
last eighteen years ; that is to say, since 
the Empire fell in A.D. 1912. 

Prior to 1914, voiced by Nietzsche 
and Treitschke, this spirit of evil 
fanned the flame of greed for conquest 
in the Empire of Germany and pre- 
cipitated the Great War. ‘Taking ad- 
vantage of the reverses of Russia and 
of the inflamed minds of the people, 
when the people decided to strike for 
freedom, this spirit of evil hurried them 
to the fearful tragedy of the revolution 
and to all the horrors which have taken 
place since. 

Established in Russia, this spirit of 
evil has become vocal throughout the 
world, finding a ready instrument in the 
national organisation of Russia for the 
furtherance of the 


PLANS FOR WORLD REVOLUTION. 
Now, a spirit which breaks out thus age 
after age, in this land and that land, is 
manifestly ONE SPIRIT and is consistent 
with itself in all its activities. What it 
was centuries ago it is to-day, and will 
be to the end. We are therefore right 
when we say that it is a spirit of evil, 
and it is voicing itself in doctrine 
which takes possession of and hurries 
the minds of men on to terrific disaster. 

WAR AGAINST THE EMPIRES. 

Let us see what destruction has 
already been wrought by this spirit of 
evil. 

It has brought about the RUIN OF 
CHINA. 

It has brought about the DISSOLU- 
TION OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 

It has compassed the DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE GREAT RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE. 

It has put away the EMPIRE OF 
AUSTRIA. 

It has destroyed the EMPIRE OF 
GERMANY. 

Instead of all these organisations it 
has produced only confusion worse con- 
founded, and is threatening the things 
and countries which remain. 

WE MUST AWAKE NOW, and 
save the things which are left, or see our 
own Anglo-Saxon world and all that 
remains of the civilised world go down 
in absolute ruin. 

WAR AGAINST TRADE AND 

COMMERCE. 

In destroying these Empires and 
overturning governmental institutions 
and systems, the spirit of evil has 
already disorganised and destroyed the 
part these Empires and governmental 
Institutions took in world trade and 
commerce. It has thus destroyed :— 

Our trade with China ; 

Our trade with Turkey ; 

Our trade with Russia ; 

Our trade with pre-War Europe ; 
and has weakened the driving power of 
our pre-War trade with Egypt, India, 
and so on. 

It is because of this activity of the 
spirit of evil that our mills are closed, 
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our ships idle and our people ‘ 
ployed by millions. It . hcg 
these things that the stagnation of trade 
and industry broods over all lands. It 
is further the avowed object of those 
who are animated by that spirit of eyj] 
to destroy all that remains of the world’, 
trade and commerce. 


WAR AGAINST RELIGION AND 
SOCIAL ORDER. 

When we have considered the obvious 
destruction of Governments and com- 
merce, resulting in stagnation of indys- 
try, we have only told a smail part of 
the story. 

The same spirit of evil is directed 
against God, and against all faith in 
God. It is directed against religion in 
all its devotional forms. It is directed 
against all revealed truth, and against 
all moral laws, whether natural or 
revealed. It subverts the family. It 
reverses the Commandments, which lie 
at the basis of our moral practice. It 
disregards the rights of the individual, 
and enslaves all the people to an entity 
which is dubbed “ The State.” 

A properly constituted “ State ” is a 
good thing ; but “‘ The State ” preached 
and experimented with in the move- 
ment under discussion is an incarnation 
of the spirit of evil. This is the thing 
which is making war upon humanity at 
the present time. 


WAR WILL AGAIN BE INVOKED. 


The Spirit of Evil which has been 
carrying out this campaign through the 
ages produced the atmosphere desired 
through the disturbance caused by the 
Great War. The mad ambition of the 
Kaiser and the military class was but a 
pawn in the deeper game. In the last 
war Germany attempted to conquer the 
world by the sword, but in this greater 
war the forces of evil are attempting to 
conquer the world by DOCTRINE. 
The fury of world-wide propaganda 
which has been carried on since the 
Great War has been unparalleled in 
history. It has not yet reached its 
climax. 

The result of all this fury of propa- 
ganda will be again to precipitate war 
on a large scale, in order that in the 
confusion and unrest thus caused they 
may again move a step forward with 
world revolution. Let the leaders of 
the nations be awake to this greatest of 
dangers. 

When Britian awakes to the fact that 
the anti-God doctrine of the spirit of 
evil will destroy her if left unchecked : 
or that the doctrine of the Kingdom of 
God taught by Moses and the Prophets, 
and by our Lord and the Apostles (it) 
will build her up again with even 
greater health, prosperity and moral 
and spiritual power, then we shall see 
Britain call upon her God and do 
wonders for the spiritual regeneration 
of the world. 


THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE QUESTION. 

We now turn to consider that con- 
structive force which has been operating 
in the world in the sight of all men for 
the last four thousand years. We refer 
to the Spirit of God. 

In modern times that constructive 
force has rejuvenated the British Islands, 
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d them from a little nation 
oe ilions to the premier world 
Poet, with a home population of forty- 
ie millions, and _embracing four 
adel and fifty millions of people, 
and has brought into being the great 
tions which constitute the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and has 
qeated that mighty product of the 
nineteenth century, the United States 

America. 
oe theretie, tabulate the results of 
the creative activity of the Spirit of God 
4s follows: Rejuvenated Britain; and 
3 new creations, the United States of 
America, the West Indies, Newfound- 
nd, the Dominion of Canada, the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Dominion of New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa, British East Africa, 
British West Africa, the Empire of 
India, and the other British Colonies 
and Possessions. 

The modern development so pro- 
duced by that constructive force con- 
stitutes the Anglo-Saxon world, which 
is a new civilisation of a higher type 
than has ever before been reached. 
This new civilisation has emerged 
according to the plans and specifica- 
tions long ages ago published as the 
declared purpose of God. World his- 
tory has proceeded strictly along the 
lines laid down in the Bible thousands 
of years ago, and it is following that 
course to-day. 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON EARTH. 

The Kingdom of God is not pre- 


sented as a substitute for the Church 
of God; nor is the Gospel of the 
Kingdom presented as a substitute for 
the Gospel of Salvation. These are 
two phases of the one general Gospel, 
and the two organisations run side by 
side throughout the course of history. 
The Gospel of the Kingdom 
deals with the national admin- 
istration ; the Gospel of Salvation 
deals with individual experience. 
God forbid that there should be any 
weakening in preaching the Gospel of 
Salvation. God grant that His people 
may again hear in its power and fulness 
the Gospel of the Kingdom also. 
Jesus Christ spent His public minis- 
try preaching the Gospel of the King- 
dom. He taught it, and sent His 
disciples to preach it “ to the lost sheep 
of the House of Israel.” The Apostles 
continued so to preach the Gospel of 
the Kingdom to the end of their days. 








It is carried on in the Scriptures to the 

very last chapter of the Bible. 
In this Gospel of the Kingdom is 
the vital force necessary to 
counter the Red propaganda and 
to restore the faith and driving 
power of our race and of the 
world. 

Apply it, and then listen for the hum 
of reviving industry, the cheerful sounds 
of busy commerce, and the voice of 
thanksgiving from grateful people. 


THE STATESMAN’S GOSPEL. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom is the 
Statesman’s handbook. It sets out the 
course of God’s purpose concerning our 
nation and company of nations. Travel 
that course we shall, either as an army 
of peace with attendant prosperity, or as 
an army engaged in war with all its 
sufferings and strife. Our life and 
liberty, our peace and prosperity are at 
stake, both as individuals and as nations. 








In the next few paragraphs we shall show 


that THE 


KINGDOM DEVELOPMENT is part of God’s universal plan. 


The Kingdom of God commences with the creation of the 
Universe and advances to the present-day manifestation without 


halt or fault. 


chain, every one of which holds securely to this day. 
Universe does not contract to our measure. 


Every succeeding phase is a link in a mighty 


The 
But in God’s 


universal activity one department of His administration is 
applied to meet the conditions of our world, our nation, our life, 
and this forms part of the greater activity. 








Linksin the Development of the Divine Plan of “The Kingdom—” 





Any reader not interested in the 

historic chain from earliest times should 

turn to page v and read from LINK X 
for the story in Modern Britain. 


LINK I. 

OF THE HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM 
“IN THE BEGINNING GOD 
ee ae (Person !) 
“IN THE BEGINNING GOD 
CREATED ...” (Action !) 
“IN THE BEGINNING GOD 

CREATED THE HEAVEN AND 
THE EARTH ....” (Object !) 
Thus the truth is introduced to us in 
ten short words. The Name by which 
God is introduced to us as the Creator 
of the Universe, and which is constantly 
wed to indicate His Creatorship 
throughout the Bible, is ELOHIM 
(short, EL), which is translated and 
printed in our Bible, God. A majestic 
synopsis of progressive creation by 
Elohim, the Creator, is presented in 
the first chapter of Genesis. Glance at 
the orderly march on to the stage of 
natural phenomena ; the Heavens ; the 
Fath; Light; the dry Land; the 
Seas; Plant life; the Solar system 
Organised ; great Monsters; Caitle ; 
Man. The physicists of the day are 
saying that the Elohim activity from 
the creation of the Universe to the 
appearance of man occupied time 
yond our power of comprehension. 
The Bible meets such statements with 
the kindred declaration ; “ From ever- 











lasting to everlasting Thou art El (The 
Creator).” 
LINK II. 

OF KINGDOM HISTORY (Genesis ii., iv.) 

The second link in the chain brings us 
to the Genesis of the Adamic family. 
Adam, in the second chapter, is sur- 
named “ Ish,” indicating Man in his 
covenant or Sociological relationship. 
This chapter is most certainly not a 
variation of the Creation narrative. It 
does not cover the same period, neither 
does it deal with the same field of 
scientific enquiry. It cuts into or 
continues the process introduced in the 
first chapter of Genesis far down in 
time, within hailing distance of historic 
and modern days. The first chapter 
is timeless; the second chapter is 
modern when measured by either 
astronomical time or geological time. 
In it we find ourselves in the present 
geographical period. We are intro- 
duced to the continent of Asia, the 
country of Eden and the Garden east- 
ward in Eden. Rivers then running 
still pour their waters into the sea (for 
instance, the Euphrates), and the 
descendants of 

THE ADAMIC FAMILY 

there introduced number hundreds of 
millions to-day, and we are members 
of it. 

The Name used of God during this 
stage of His creative process is 
JEHOVAH Elohim—translated and 


printed LORD God. The creative 
power is manifested in the act: “ And 
the Lord God formed man... .” 
Therefore, the creative name Elohim 
is used. Whatever may have preceded 
this act in the way of anthropological 
history—and with that we are not now 
concerned—here in Adam—Ish—was a 
new formation inbreathed with a new 
and higher life. 

The Kingly activity is also shown by 
the statement, infinitely vital to’ the 
Adamic race: “And the Lord God 
commanded the man.” Therefore, the 
royal name JEHOVAH is also used. 
The name JEHOVAH indicates King, 
Judge, Saviour. The compounding’ 
of the Name JEHOVAH Elohim shows 
these Names to denote One Person, as 
do the additional Names which foilow. 


A GREAT CHANGE HERE 


took place in human life. Up to this 
moment it would seem the will of man 
had been the law to the man. Now, by 
issuing of the command the Will of 
God became the law to the man. Now 
come in the beginnings of the modern 
struggle wherein the “ living soul ” of 
man strives upward to accomplish the 
Will of God. Here the Law is intro- 
duced ; breach of the Commandments ; 
consciousness of guilt; judgment; 
sentence ; promise of the Redeemer, 
and all the machinery of the moral law. 

How any student could ever have 
mistaken the second to be a variation 
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Links in the Development of the Divine Plan. 


of the story of the first chapter it is not 
easy to see. 
LINK III. 
OF KINGDOM HISTORY 
(Genesis, chapters v.-xi.) 

In this third section of the record the 
Kingly Name JEHOVAH is used alone. 
(Genesis, chapters v. to xi.) In this 
stage historical facts of importance and 
interest are briefly referred to, and some 
are narrated at length, such as the 
Noahic Flood; but the main object 
of this stage of history is to preserve 
the record of the unbroken line of 
family descent. This family line defi- 
nitely connects the Kingdom of God 
from the beginning of the Creation to 
our own national life. Here is the 
abbreviated chain :— 

God ; Adam; Seth... Noah ; Shem 
.... Abraham ; Isaac; Jacob; Israel. 
For the full chain seen Bible genealogies. 
From a scope which embraces the Uni- 
verse, the narrative is focussed to the 
earth, to the continent of Asia, to the 
country of Eden, to the Garden east- 
ward in Eden, and on to the man called 
of God—Abraham. 

THIS IS THE PIVOT POINT OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD FOR 
MODERN DAYS 
LINK IV. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD OR FAMILY 
(Genesis, chapters xii.—xxil., V. 19.) 

We now come to the great Charter of 
our race. The granting of this great 
Charter is considered of such supreme 
importance, and its continuance of such 
vital interest, that God revealed Himself 
by a new Name for the purposes of this 
Covenant. The Name and _ the 
Coveaant march together throughout 
the Bible and throughout history. 

For the purposes of this Covenant, 
and its operation throughout the ages, 
God gave to Abram a new name, and to 
Sarai a new name. The parties to the 
Covenant are :— 

EL-SHADDAI (God Almighty)— 

the party of the first part. 
Abraham and his seed for ever— 
the party of the second part. 
Sarah and her seed for ever—the 
party of the third part. 

This Covenant is neither folklore nor 
fable, but is registered in Heaven and 
on earth as one of the most vital docu- 
ments which can be found in human 
society. Needless to say that other vital 
Covenants with which this may be com- 
pared, and which are part of the same 
great administration, are the Covenants 
registered in the Bible made by the 
same God with the same people, in 
conjunction with the same 

GREAT REDEMPTION PLAN. 


El Shaddai (God Almighty) is the new 
Name by which the Lord executed the 
Covenants granted to Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, surnamed Israel, and to their 
seed for ever. These Covenants are the 
great Charters of our Race, our Nations 
and our Faith. 

This Covenant was granted well down 
in historic time. The British Museum 
contains many articles from Abraham’s 
birthplace, Ur, some of which articles 
existed in Abraham’s day, and some 


before his day. Read from Genesis, 
chapter xii., to Genesis, chapter xxii., 
verse 19. Read this, not as myth, nor 
folklore, nor fable, but as the 

MOST VITAL RACIAL INSTRUMENT 
in existence. In chapter xvii. is re- 
corded the Covenant from God estab- 
lishing the Household of God in the 
earth. The Covenant provides for the 
birth of a son—Isaac—father of the 
Saxon race: further, it provides, 
through Isaac, for a continuous and 
multitudinous seed, which seed should 
receive territories ever expanding in 
extent “according to the number of 
the children of Israel,” until they should 


ultimately inherit the earth. The 
Saxon Race  (Isaac-son) should 
become :— 


1. A great nation ; 

2. A nation and company of nations, 
plus a Great People ; 

. A multitude of nations ; and 

. Finally should embrace all nations. 

. Kings of peoples should be of that 
seed. 

. “In thee and in thy seed shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” 


We have taken this abstract from the 
Covenants as recorded in the chapter 
referred to, and the later enlargements 
of the same granted to Isaac and Jacob. 
From these Covenants flow out :— 

(a) The great doctrines of the Faith 
on which is founded the Christian 
Church. 

(b) The RACE, which was later 
organised into the Kingdom of God and 
which has enacted the chief role in 
world history down to the present time. 
It is now known as the Celto-Saxon 
Race. 

The Lord always keeps the above 
Covenant in view as the basis of all His 
administration of His Kingdom and of 
His Church. The other Races of the 
world are invited to become naturalised 
into the Household therein set up and to 
become inheritors of its blessings with 
Israel. To those who are adopted from 
among other peoples under the Cove- 
nant the following certificate is issued : 
“Ye are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints and of the Household of God, and 
are made partakers of the promises.” 

LINK V. 
PROMOTION OF THE FAMILY 
TO BE GOD’S KINGDOM 
(Exodus, chapters xix. and xx.) 

1491 B.c. (Ussher). From the time 
of establishing the El Shaddai Covenant, 
the Name Jehovah had been in abey- 
ance. The Fatherhood of God had 
been the all-absorbing thought and 
theme. But now the Kingdom was to 
be established and the King revealed, 
therefore the Kingly NAME was rein- 
troduced—JEHOVAH. Israel was at 
this date promoted to be unto God, 
“a kingdom of priests and an holy 
nation”; and God now introduced 
Himself by the Royal Name Fehovah, 
the King, Judge, Saviour of Israel. 
THIS STATEMENT CONSTITUTES 


THE FIRST CHAPTER OF 
OUR OWN NATIONAL HISTORY 


It was to our fathers that He so intro- 
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duced Himself. Here all histo: 
our British nation should — a 

The record in Exodus xix, ang 
we find to be in three parts — - 

1. The first defines the place of 
Israel in the Kingdom. Exodys 
“Thus shalt thou say to the hous of 
Jacob, and tell the children of sae! : 
Ye have seen what I did unto thy 
Egyptians, and how I bare yoy on 
eagles’ wings, and brought you unto 
Myself. Now, therefore, if’ ye wil 
obey My Voice indeed, and keep M 
Covenant, then ye shall be a peculig 
treasure unto Me above all people ; fo, 
all the earth is mine. And ye shall 
unto Me a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation. These are the work 
which thou shalt speak unto th 
children of Israel.” (Ex. xix.) 

2. The second part provides a graphic 
description of the approach of Jehovah 
to establish Himself as King over His 
newly organized nation for ever. (Ey, 
XIX.) 

3. The third part provides the maje. 
tic sentences of the Decalogue, which 
give expression to every principle 
underlying all life and conduct. Hence. 
forth this forms the basis of the Common 
Law. (Ex. xx.) 

Thus the Kingdom of God on earth 












was established as a going concem 
among the nations. Contrast this 


NEWLY ESTABLISHED KINGDOM 


with the older kingdoms and nations of 
that day and for ages afterwards—e,, 
Assyria and Egypt. Egypt was wor- 
shipping beasts, reptiles and insects, 
The Pharaohs held supreme authority 
over life and property. The few 
enjoyed a modicum of freedom; the 
multitude were enslaved. Assyria was 
whelmed in terrific idolatry and was 
oppressed with autocratic power erected 
over a nation of slaves. 

Amidst this surrounding terror, op- 
pression and darkness, God’s newly 
established Kingdom shone out, radiat- 
ing the glory of His Presence expressed 
in a pure monotheism and in the equal 
liberties of the Common Law. ‘the 
sudden appearance of the nation Israel 
on so unique, unprecedented and high 
a plane of social organisation and faith 
is a miracle of history. Like a centre of 
light the Kingdom of God suddenly 
shone upon the surrounding nations. 
Its glory of that day still comes down 
to us in the majestic literature of the 
books of Moses. 


LINK VI. 
THE THRONE OF DAVID 

1050 B.C. (Ussher) : At this time was 
established the House and Throne of 
David in Israel, and David became king 
over all Israel; his house and his 
throne were established for ever. 

David and his successors ruled till 
975 B.C. over all Israel. 

Then David and his successors ruled 
over the House of Judah till 586 B.C, 
the last king of Judah being Zedekiah. 

Thence the House of David was 
removed to “an high mountain and 
eminent, the mountain of the height of 
Israel,” as Ezekiel calls it. While he 
does not tell us where that “ high 
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Links in the Development of 


‘, and eminent” was to be 
ae does tell us that it was not 
. Palestine, for the Kingdom was 
being removed from there ; it was not 
in Assyria, and it was not in Egypt. 
Jsaiah locates it in the “Isles” and 
indicates that they are situate 

NORTH AND WEST FROM 

JERUSALEM, 
in the sea, at the ‘‘ uttermost parts of 
the earth.” paedeeeaneel 

These geographical indications are 
sufficient to identify the British Isles 
north and west from Jerusalem in the 
north Atlantic. : 

Here the House of David has dwelt 
and reigned since the sixth century 
before Christ. The throne of David 
in Britain and the throne of Nebuchad- 
nezzar in Babylon were erected in the 
same decade. This is in line with the 
double vision of Daniel declared to 
Nebuchadnezzar in the second Chapter 
of Daniel. Nebuchadnezzar was the 
head of Gold of the Continental 
Empires. The House of David was 
erected over the Kingdom, which the 
God of Heaven set up which should 
never be destroyed, nor left to other 
people, which should break in pieces 
and consume all the Continental 
Empires and stand for ever. 


THE HOUSE OF DAVID RULES IN 
ISRAEL-BRITAIN TO THIS DAY. 


LINK VII. 

THE NATION DIVIDED, 975 B.C. 

The light of Israel’s glory was 
dimmed when, for political reasons, 
Israel broke with the House of David, 
separated from the House of Judah, 
dissociated herself from the God of her 
fathers and the Temple worship, set 
up the golden calves, afterwards erected 
altars to Baal, put away the statutes of 
the Lord and introduced home-made 
legislation, called in the Bible the 
statutes of Omri. 

Israel’s spirit flagged with this separa- 
tion from God and failure of her faith, 
and she was overthrown and carried into 
captivity by Assyria. 

From 975 B.C. Israel has been as 
separate from Judah as the Anglo- 
Saxon is separate from Jewry now. 
Judah has its own place in history 
and prophecy, but it is distinct from 
that of Israel. Henceforth the Israel 
known to the writers of Bible pro- 
phecy in the Old Testament and to 
the writers of the New Testament had 
no tribe of Judah in it; neither has 
the Israel of to-day any tribe of Judah 
In it. 

Judah, from whom are descended the 
Jews, is carrying out Judah’s prophetic 
destiny. Ultimately Judah will be 
reunited with Israel. 

Israel is found in the Celto-Saxon 
race, and they are fulfilling the pro- 
phecies concerning Israel to the letter. 
The Anglo-Saxon nations are the Israel 
of prophecy. 


LINK VIII. 

THE PEOPLE SCATTERED. 
SCATTERED ISRAEL CARRIES THE 
LIGHT. 

Both peoples carried with them the 
remembrance of God, of His Truth and 
of His Law. Before the lessened light 


the Divine Plan. 


which they carried and which they 
became enthusiastic in making known, 
the ages-long established heathen system 
of the Euphrates Valley gave way to 
knowledge of the God of Heaven. 
This, the excavations of Professor 
Leonard Woolley, Professor Gadd and 
other archeologists show. The mono- 
theism of Zoroaster replaced the wor- 
ship of Nannar and the other gods of 
that ancient land. The burden of auto- 
cracy was broken and gave place to 
monarchy limited by “ the laws of the 
Medes and Persians which alter not.” 
From that period sprang the restoration 
of the Temple and its worship at Jeru- 
salem at the command of Cyrus, King 
of Persia. 

This restoration was marked by the 
reassembling of the Holy Scriptures, 
the multiplication of the copies of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the adding of the 
post-captivity prophecies and Psalms. 

Then was provoked the 

OUTBREAK OF LIGHT AND 

LEARNING 
in the philosophies of Greece. The 
Greek philosophies were reflections of 
Israel truth. The Greeks were Israel- 
ites, “‘ blood-brothers of the Jews,” as 
the diplomatic correspondence between 
the High Priest at Jerusalem and the 
King of Sparta shows. (See 
Maccabbees and Josephus.) § There 
came, also, the reformation of the Druid 
Faith in Britain, the introduction of the 
Shinto Faith into Japan, the rise of 
Buddha in India, and so forth. It was 
the rise and spread of this religious 
and missionary activity which consti- 
tuted for the world the dawn of that 
brighter day when the Sun of Righteous- 
ness should arise over Bethlehem of 
Judea in the birth of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

AFTER YEARS OF RESEARCH 
and of conversations with the learned, 
we are of the opinion that all this great 
Yaydawn of light, foreshadowing that 
“true Light which lighteth every man 
which cometh into the world,” resulted 
from the scattering of the Israel people 
among the nations of the world. 

But while messengers and _travel- 
lers scattered, the bulk of the Israel 
people resided in the region of the Black 
and Caspian Seas, roaming through the 
surrounding countries. 


LINK IX. 
JESUS CHRIST IS BORN AT 
BETHLEHEM. 

From the land of the fathers came the 
glorious outburst of light which sprang 
from Jesus Christ, His life, death, 
resurrection and ascension, and from 
His ministry. The light continued to 
shine forth in the Apostolic writings, 
and reached final glory in the Book of 
the Revelation. We find the unbroken 
national sequence which relates all the 
covenants made with the fathers, and 
confirmed age after age to the people of 
God, continued through all the New 
Testament activities and writings. 

Out from Jerusalem the Disciples 
and Apostles went carrying the good 
news of the Gospel to the ends of the 
earth. 


(CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE.) 


The people who counted for much ir. 
the reception and spreading of the 
Gospel were the 

PEOPLES OF ISRAEL STOCK. 
The Gospel was first preached to the 
Jews, and was by them rejected as a 
body, as, unfortunately for them and 
for the world, it is rejected by them to 
this day. It was then preached to the 
Israel groups, who received it gladly 
and spread it joyously in the world. 
The Gospel was taken to the Israel 
groups in Palestine and Asia Minor. 
We see it crossing to the Israel people 
of Greece. We see it carried to a 
group in Rome, which was made up of 
Israelites from Jerusalem, Asia Minor 
and Greece. In that group, also, we 
are interested to see 
THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BRITAIN. 

St. Paul introduces Pudens, Linus 
and Claudia. (2 Tim. iv. 21.) These 
were the son-in-law, the son and the 
daughter of Britain’s hero King Caradoc. 
Pudens was the husband of Claudia and 
apparently the half-brother of St. Paul. 
Linus was the son, and Claudia the 
daughter, of Caradoc. In that royal 
household the Apostle Paul was a well- 
known and welcomed friend, and 
manifestly Timothy was well known. 

LINK X. 
THE GOOD NEWS ARRIVES IN 
BRITAIN. 

In the meantime Joseph of Arimathea 
and his associates had carried the news 
of the Gospel to the Israel Colony age- 
long resident in Britain, the ancient 
Britons. ‘The mission arrived in Britain 
within ten years of the Resurrection 
or before A.D. 50. They were estab- 
lished at Glastonbury in Somerset. 
From thence the Gospel went out 
through Britain and Western Europe. 

The Archbishopric of Britain was 
established in St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
London, in a church built on the site 
of the present building. This was in 
the reign of good King Lucius, in the 
second century A.D. 

So the Gospel was brought to and 
accepted by the people whom Isaiah 
refers to as 

** ISRAEL IN THE ISLES,”’ 
the daughter nation of Israel in 
Palestine, and whom Ezekiel refers to 
as “an high mountain and eminent, 
even the mountain of the height of 
Israel.” 

This British Church came straight 
from Jerusalem to Britain during the 
time that St. James, the brother of Our 
Lord, was the Primate in Jerusalem of 
the whole Christian Church. 


LINK XI. 
THE “ CAPTIVITY ” TREKS TO 
BRITAIN. 


About the third century B.c. the 
body of Israel people, who since the 
Captivity had dwelt about the Black 
and Caspian Seas, east of the boundaries 
of the Roman Empire, were dislodged 
by the irruption of the Huns and driven 
over the Danube into the Roman 
Empire. They fought their way 
through Europe as Goths, Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths, forming settlements here and 
there in Europe. The stream of migra- 
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tion having reached the shores of the 
North Sea, made its way into Britain. 
They came as Saxons, Jutes, Danes, 
and bearing many other names, as 
Anglo-Saxons bear many names to-day. 
They were bands of the Israel people, 
shepherded by God according to pro- 
mise and prophecy into 
A LAND OR THEIR OWN, 

this British or Covenant land, from which 
they should move no more. Last of all 
came the Benjamite Normans (A.D. 
1066), who had separated from the 
Jews at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus in A.D. 70. 

By the benign influence of the Gospel, 
and by the events of history, they were 
fused into the one Celto-Saxon people. 


LINK XII. 
MODERN BRITAIN 


Rome had first conquered much of Britain 
by her invading military forces. After the 
withdrawal of the military forces Rome again 
invaded Britain by an ecclesiastical expedi- 
tion. Under that foreign burden Britain did 
ant expand but was confined to the British 

sles. 

At the time of Henry VIII., Britain was a 
little nation of some six millions of people. 
At that time Britain set her hand to purify 
her faith, and to achieve once again her 
ancient communion with God, and her 
religious liberty and leadership in the world. 

THE REFORMATION 
swept over the land like a free breath from 
Heaven. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth followed, 
and with it came the establishment of the 
free faith of our fathers—founded on the 
Bible—and the restoration of the authority 
of the Common Law. 

At that time our pioneers began the 
Overseas activities which were to bear such 
miracle fruits in the centuries to follow. 

The giants of those days, who guided the 
destinies of Britain, were obsessed with the 
fact that they were the ministers of God, 
fighting for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God based upon Britain, the 
Israel of God. They were right. With not 
one in a hundred of equipment and resources 
possessed by the Anglo-Saxon race to-day, 
they worked 


THE MODERN MIRACLE ' 


of founding the Anglo-Saxon civilisation. 
They were men “ who also through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.”” (Hebrews xi., 33 and 34.) 

Ecclesiastical Rome now arrayed the 
physical powers of Europe under the leader- 
ship of Spain, to enforce the subjugation of 
Britain to her will. The Armada was pre- 
pared and launched with the Papal! blessing ; 
but a greater than the Papacy was on guard 
over His British Israel nation, who had now 
returned to, and were calling upon, Him. 
On Drake’s monument at Plymouth Hoe the 
faith and gratitude of the nation is voiced 
in the legend, “‘ He blew with His winds and 
they were scattered.” 


LINK XII. 
THE EMPIRE AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 

With 1799 came the last year of the seven 
times of punishment meted out under 
Divine Law to Israel-Britain. Seven times 
equals 2,520 years. This period began when 
Israel was carried into captivity in 721 B.c. 
and ended in A.D. 1799. 

1801 was the beginning of the most 
wonderful nineteenth century. The Anglo- 
Saxon people had now increased to about 
sixteen millions. Britain, the Motherland, 
now produced 


TWO MIGHTY BRANCHES : 


The United States of America and the 
beginnings of the British Empire. Britain 


was the stem of a “Y”;. the United 
States formed one branch of the “ Y,” and 
the Empire the other branch. Treaties 
following the wars which ended in Trafalgar 
and Waterloo recognised the independence 
of the United States; and co ed or 
ceded to Britain the West Indies, Newfound- 
land, Canada, Gibraltar, Cape of Good Hope, 
Bombay, and our ships went out and took 
possession of New Zealand and Australia. 
Thus the great Cartographer—Jehovah, the 
King of Israel—placed upon the map of the 
world the United States and the outlines of 
the British Empire ; these two branches of 
His Kingdom on the earth. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

What a miracle of development is the 
United States! Beginning with the nine- 
teenth century, with a population of from 
three to five millions on the eastern fringe of 
the continent, it carried forward its march 
across forest, plain and mountain, until it 
reached the waters of the Pacific Ocean. It 
cleared the forests; broke up the fallow 
ground of the plains; opened highways 
through the mountains; developed its 
mineral and other resources; built rural 
settlements which stretch unbroken for 
thousands of miles from sea to sea; built 
hamlets, villages, towns, cities, states, rail- 
roads, canal systems, and all the equipment 
of Anglo-Saxon civilisation on a scale not 
dreamed of before. 

1931 finds sixty-five millions of Anglo- 
Saxons and a total of one hundred and 
twenty-millions of a population calling that 
great land HOME. It is one of the two great 
miracle works of modern history. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The miracle of the United States is 
surpassed only by the miracle of the British 
Empire, now coming to be known as the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Let us 
pass some of those nations in review. 

CANADA is a second United States in 
area and resources; it is a larger country, 
just as richly endowed with natural resources 
of soil, forest, mineral, fishery and: climate. 
It is just as well placed as to the markets of 
the world, and is capable of enriching just as 
large a population. 

AUSTRALIA is a continent in itself, 
with just as great a future, capable of sus- 
taining scores of millions of a population. 

NEW ZEALAND is a second Britain in 
the South Seas. 

THE AFRICAS tell the beginnings of 
another miracle story. 

And so we go on, over oceans and 
continents, watching 
THE MATERIALISATION OF THE 
PURPOSE OF GOD THROUGH THE 
AGENCY OF HIS APPOINTED 

PEOPLE. 


Britain’s struggle to uplift the subject 
races and to develop the resources of the 
lands in which they dwell—as, for instance, 
the great irrigation schemes of India, the 
Sudan and Egypt—forms an amazing story 
unparalleled elsewhere in past or present. 
It is still her task to lift every race and 
every broken fragment of a race to 
liberty under the Law of the Lord, 
which is the Common Law. 

In the Empire to-day are some sixty-five 
millions of Anglo-Saxons, and altogether 
some 450 millions of subject races have been 
brought into the enjoyment of that equality 
and liberty during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries by Britain and the 
United States. 

There was a characteristic promise made 
long ago that “a little one shall become a 
strong nation ... in its time.” So we see 
the “little one” of Queen Elizabeth’s day 
six millions only. In 1800 the “little one ” 
had become sixteen millions. In 1931 the 
“strong nation’ has become one hundred 
and sixty millions, counting both branches of 
Anglo-Saxons, and the Kingdom now 
embraces 

ONE-THIRD OF THE WORLD'S 

POPULATION 
and one-quarter of the earth’s surface. 

The reflex action on Europe of the 
progress of the Kingdom of God is such that 
the leaders of the nations of Europe are 
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even now entertaining the thought of ' 
Angio-Sexon pan, OUT 
oO the great move 
the consummation of “the pin ole 
operation by Almighty God with the Cal 
of Abraham nearly four thousand Years ago 
LINK XIV. 
THE NEXT STEP FORWARD, ° 
The Bible makes it clear in ig 
specifications of the development of th, 
Kingdom, and events show the Necessity 
that the next step forward will be th 
unification of Anglo-Saxon civilisation 
Already as a civilisation the unificatio, 
is in measure accomplished. We ap 
one in Faith, one in the Common Lay 
one in Language, one in Educational 
Standards, one in Finance and jy 
Commerce, one in all essential th; 
The full force of the reformed faith 
has penetrated the whole of Anglo. 
Saxon civilisation. It has given ney 
life to the British Churches, and created 
the Sunday School Movement, th 
British and Foreign Bible Society and 
the great Missionary Societies, 
Under this impulse the creative 
activity of the Anglo-Saxon mind gaye 
rise to the development of steam power, 
electricity and so on; and the promise 
of further development in the lines of 
applied science is greater than ever, 
WHAT A GREAT PLACE ANGLO. 
SAXON CIVILISATION ALREADY 
OCCUPIES IN THE WORLD! 


But Anglo-Saxon civilisation js 
divided into nations by artificial barriers 
which hamper its development. Mean- 
time great experiments in unification 
are being carried out within Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation. Thus in the United 
States of America over two score States, 
many of them equal to major European 
countries, offer free movement of people 
and of trade within the boundaries of 
America. So in the great Dominion 
of Canada, in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and in the Union of 
South Africa; every such experiment 
within Anglo-Saxon civilisation is an 
unqualified success. Extend the same 
plan to all Anglo-Saxondom and the 
results would immediately be seen in 
humming industry and __ boundless 
prosperity. Pool the resources of men 
and material ; unite defensive strength 
on land and sea, and thus multiply the 
influence of the race, and then 
ANGLO - SAXON CIVILISATION 
WILL COMMAND THE PEACE AND 
ENSURE THE PROSPERITY OF THE 

WORLD. 


There will never be another world war 
after Anglo-Saxon unification takes 
place, and international economic wat 
will then become a thing of the past. 
LINK XV. 

THE FINAL STAGE OF THE PLAN, 

The final stage of the great plan is 
approaching. ‘This last stage has not 
yet taken place as even contemporary 
history, but it is clearly foretold in the 
Bible and foreshadowings of it are 
seen on every hand. It is the unification 
of all nations, equal and free, in the 
Kingdom of God, and the return of 
Jesus Christ our Lord to take over the 
Kingdom and to bring about the 
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ummation of the plan. He is due HE IS 





















mt gO not to establish His Kingdom , ; 
me tnt bas been in existence since Wert Sof Jaca forever 
i simi—nor to set up His throne—for : 
ats agy, that has been in existence since about hand; the “ midnight 
1050 B.C: when God exalted His servant near; the cry 
RD, David, and his seed for ever, to sit all the world that 
in jy [upon the throne of Jehovah, ruling over 
Of the MH Israel. The descendants of David 
‘ar ocupy that throne to-day. — His Coming. 
Sation, 
ication 
ie Celto-Saxons, rally to the Call of the Kingdom. 
ationa| The onward sweep of the Kingdom of God must 
id ip MH be maintained ; the renewal of our nation’s contact 
hing, with Jehovah, our God and King, must be brought 
faith about ; the power of the nation’s life must be restored. 
~ The centre of that power is in the Personality of our 
ated Omnipotent God; He is dwelling among us and 
. the @ reigning over us still. He is determined, and has 
y and @ been from the beginning, that this great task shall 
, be put through to perfection. 
= THERE IS NO WISDOM AND NO POWER 
git | WHICH CAN STAND IN HIS WAY. 
mise Men of Israel, Men of Britain, Men of the Celto- 
es of Saxon world, shall we find ourselves individually, 





and as nations unitedly, in living contact with Him 
Who is our strength and power? Shall we see the 
forward march of human progress on the construc- 
tive lines of the Kingdom of God ? 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
The Communist Kingdom of darkness and pain ? 






















oo Or the Kingdom of God with its light and glory ’ 
ited We must choose one or the other for our portion. 
tes, The doctrine of the ‘‘ three evil spirits like frogs *’ 







of great peoples ; and threatens more. 
The doctrine of the Kingdom of God has created 







of races ; and offers its benefits to all mankind. 
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to take over the throne of His father 


The time for that Return is near at 


the Lord is at hand. Our time is 
short for preparing the Kingdom for 


has destroyed Empires ; overturned nations ; stopped 
the wheels of commerce ; blighted the spiritual life 


nations ; carried light and blessing to multitudes 
It 


will preserve what remains, and re-build what has 





COMING We have spoken only of the matter-of- 
fact things, of world history, which are 
open to the eyes of all the world ; it is 
the material progress of God’s national 
Kingdom. When this is shot through 
with the spiritual message of Salvation 
and spiritual life and power, then 


WHAT A STORY OF FACT IS HERE! 


And what magnificent promise for the 
future to ourselves and to the world ! 


concern, and to rule 


hour” is 
has gone out from 
the Return of 


A CALL TO BRITISH AND AMERICAN PEOPLE! 


protection, peace and prosperity of the Kingdom 
of God. 

LEADERS OF THE NATION, IN CHURCH 
AND STATE, will you not lead the people of whom 
you are the appointed Shepherds to return to the 
God of their Fathers, and to make complete dedica- 
tion of heart and life to God and his Kingdom ? 

MEN OF LEARNING AND INFLUENCE, will 
you not lend your talents and equipment to do that 
which Our Lord commissioned His disciples to do, 
setting them the example Himself throughout His 
ministry, namely, to preach the Kingdom of God ? 

PROPRIETORS AND MEN OF THE PRESS, 
will you not use your talents and set aside space in 
your messengers of good to cause the people to 
know the truths of the Kingdom of God ? 

MEN OF WEALTH, will you not dedicate of the 
means God has given you for the propaganda of the 
Kingdom, without which your wealth and the institu- 
tions which have made it possible will be swept 
away ? 

MEN OF LABOUR AND INDUSTRY, will you 
not put your strength into this movement. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF FAITH AND PRAYER, 
will you not approach the Throne of God in ceaseless 
prayer that God will restore to His people the know- 
ledge of this His Kingdom, and pour His reviving 
grace abundantly upon us and upon it, that His 
Kingdom may be refreshed and blessed, and so that 







































an 
in been destroyed, bringing all the world within the blessing may come to all men? 
ine 
in We close this appeal with a quotation from one of our great national anthems, used by our fathers and ourselves for the 
eSS last three thousand years. We refer to Psalm 95. 
en “ O come let us worship and bow down : let us kneel before the LORD our Maker. 
th For He is our God : and we are the People of His Pasture, and the Sheep of His Hand. 
he To-day, if ye will hear His voice harden not your heart. . . .” ’ ; 
When our Nation thus kneels together before God in true worship and devotion the day's of our mourning will be ended. 
x | NOTE:— mi . | 
» The above appeal is made under the consciousness and urge of the present crisis, with the object of reminding 
E our race of the vital fact of the Kingdom of God on earth as a going concern. To that end, and that the 
blessings of the Kingdom of God may come upon our nation and company of nations, and the “ Great People ” 
ar of the U.S.A., which together constitute Anglo-Saxon civilisation, and, through them, upon all men, the co-opera- 
5 tion of all people of guod will is desired and solicited. Especially we desire and solicit every Church to take up 






and carry forward the Gospel of the Kingdom of God on earth in addition to the Gospel of Salvation. Also 
that every person, organisation and association who and which stands for God—King—and Country will join 
with them and us in this Campaign. ; 

Lest this should be considered an anonymous statement cf fact and appeal, we mention that the above is 
sent out by the GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE BRITISH-ISRAEL-WORLD FEDERATION, and is from 


the pen of the REV. W. PASCOE GOARD, LL.D., F.R.GS., F.RES. 
FURTHER INFORMATION 


and literature will be gladly supplied, including a list of works on this all-important theme by many authors. 
Application for literature, enquiries and suggestions for co-operation, should be addressed to THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL, Tue BRitTIsH-IsRaEL-WoORLD FEDERATION, 6, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
















Cut out these pages, or write for copies 
of this Manifesto in Booklet form 
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HOLIDAY 
to U.S.A 
AND CANADA 


have a White Star Holiday 


Cross the Atlantic in “‘ Big Ship” comfort. Visit 
new cities and scenery. ‘The White Star way of 
holiday touring costs you only 13d. a mile. It gives 
you two weeks of health-giving sea voyage and 
accommodation containing every modern steamship 
comfort; a cuisine world famous for over 60 years 
—games, dancing and gaiety at sea and one week 
of pleasant sight-seeing ashore. Happy days you'll 


never forget . . . 

RETURN OCEAN £38 TOURIST THIRD 
FARE FROM CABIN 

Full particulars from White Star Offices or Local Agents. 


WHITE STAR 


CS 1560 WS 
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SURSUM CORDA. 


I am quite sure the Vendors, the Auctioneers, the fixed-income 
classes, the trade, pessimists, and others felt their hearts uplifted 
when they read in last Saturday’s newspapers that a pair of tapes- 
tries had actually sold for £6,000. I can honestly say, from the 
bottom of my heart, that I was also pleased, but at the same time a 
little disappointed, because the owner was evidently captivated by my 
curiously convincing ‘‘ copy’ and invited me down to pay one of my 
gratuitous visits, and I[ 
hoped by my persuasive, 
peculiar personality to 
secure the business, but I 
failed. It is a somewhat 
curious coincidence that 
last September, in the 
slump, when I sold Lord 
St. John of Bletso’s two 
tapestries for £5,000, a 
veteran sale-room and 
art correspondent the 
day after wrote in a 
London daily and said 
they had been offered 
elsewhere at auction (in 
normal times) and had 
failed to sell at £3,100. 

At the same = sale, 
twenty chairs and settees 
sold for £3,380! Al- 
though I did not score 
a bull’s-eye at my 
gratuitous visit (neither 
ean anyone every time), 
the following items were 
the outcome of our calls: 
Chairs Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
27 in all, sold under my hammer for £5,575; three settees, six chairs, 
and two stools realised £5,900, all sold within the last year or two at 
Piceadilly. The Grafton Galleries are the finest auction rooms in the 
world. 1 want them to be the foremost. 

It has again come to my knowledge that ‘‘ Uninvited Guests”? are 
calling all over England saying they aro from Hurcombs. My repre- 
sentatives only call by appointment. Patrons should ask to be shown 
their letter, which my representatives will have with them, as well 
as other credentials. Of rogues and vagabonds, beware! Should you 
ever have a mysterious letter let me know. 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, Sheffield 
Plate. Fortnightly sales of antique furniture, pictures, china, and 
books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for cash to any 
amount. Parcels safe registered post. 


HURCOMBS, THE GRAFTON GALLERIES 








































































































































































































































































































Telephone: Gerrard 5971-4. 








Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 3. 


ADVERTISING. No. 2. 


Does Advertising pay? Well, docs dabbling 
on the Stock Exchange pay ? Sometimes it does, 
and more often not. The enormous amount of 
advertising done in this country since the war 
has coincided with the worst and longest sus. 
tained depression in business that our generation 
has experienced. 


One sometimes wonders if the 


£175,000,000 said to be spent in advertising 
yearly in this country were invested abroad, as 
our thrifty forefathers would have invested it, 
would not have produced better effects in increasing 
our export trade, which is what the country badly 


needs. 


Advertising undoubtedly paid the pioneers, but 
the more advertising done the less value each in- 
dividual advertiser gets for 


every pound he 


spends. So many costers are now yelling on the 
curb that the passer-by is bewildered by the din 
we make. Less advertising—and that in_ its 
proper place—would probably be much more effec- 
tive. At present advertising is so expensive, and 
so ineffective, that only the large trusts and the 
millionaire firms can afford to do enough of it, 
and this threatens the very real danger that 


individualism will be crushed out and a_ lot of 


happiness with it. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial. 
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News of the Week 


The Liberals and the Government 

TPYHE dependence of the Government upon the Liberal 
vote makes each new turn of Liberal tactics a matter 
of great political importance. Mr. Lloyd George’s argu- 
ment for a long time has roughly been that the alternatives 
for the Liberal Party were either deliberately to save the 
Government with the prospect of getting a certain 
number of Liberal measures passed, or to revel proudly 
in “ Liberal independence,” which in practice would mean 
that the Government would soon fall and that the succeed- 
ing Unionist Government would stand in the way of all 
characteristic Liberal reforms. This looks rational when 
it is written down, but there is no doubt that Liberal 
voters throughout the country—or those who used to be 
Liberal voters—have been estranged by the volatility 
with which Mr. Lloyd George flies from one application of 

his principle to another. 
* i * 
They have been unable to discover any high standards 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s variable decisions, and they have 








*x ° 








been losing confidence in his leadership. They are afraid 
that if his recent tactics continue the Liberal Party will 
disappear body and soul. In these circumstances Mr, 
Lloyd George, who is always stimulated by a crisis, 
managed the meeting of the Liberal Parliamentary Party 
on Tuesday very cleverly. He was supported by Sir 
Herbert Samuel but opposed by Sir John Simon. The 
main point at issue in the long discussion was the advis- 
ability of promising a “‘ general support ” to the Govern- 
ment. In the end Mr. Lloyd George’s policy received 


thirty-three votes against seventeen. 
* * * * 


When we write the text of the resolution has not been 
published, but it is known that though the majority 
agreed to give “general consent” to the Government, 
they stopped short of any idea—such as Mr. Lloyd George 
himself is supposed to entertain—of making an alliance 
with the Government for a fixed period. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, the Chief Whip, who had resigned on the ground 
that the rank and file of the Party had refused to obey 
orders, evidently regarded Mr. Lloyd George’s majority 
as good enough to go on with, and he accordingly withdrew 
his resignation. Although Mr. Lloyd George has not done 
badly, the dissident minority is obviously much too large 
for the comfort of the Party. The minority will probably 
meet soon to decide what their future relation to the 
Liberal Party shall be. It is understood that they will 
co-operate with the Unionists to defeat the Government 
as soon as possible. 

* * * * 
India 

It is difficult to realize that it was the ashes of three 
murderers that were thrown into the river at Lahore 
after their execution on Monday. On the following 
day the Indian National Congress opened at Karachi 
under a flag at half-mast. Hartals have been called. 
Extremist demonstrations intensify the atmosphere of 
unrest. At New Delhi, where a few days ago the resolu- 
tions of the Chamber of Princes sounded so hopeful a 
note, the entire Nationalist Party walked out of the 


Legislative Assembly. When the need for harmony 
was greatest, discord has sprung up overnight. It is 


impossible to forecast the consequences of this new 
discontent, but we doubt whether its influence on the 
course of the Congress will be far-reaching. Gandhi 
himself, upon whom both verbal and in one case physical 
attacks have been made, can be trusted to ignore, if not 
to control, the sound and fury of extremism. Responsi- 
bility does not press upon his shoulders with the weight 
that lies upon the Government. Murderous communal 


fighting began on Wednesday at Cawnpore. 
* * * * 


Bhagat Singh and his two accomplices in the murder 
of Mr. Saunders in 1928 were condemned by a spccial 
tribunal set up by a Viceregal Ordinance. Their guiit 
was proved beyond a shadow of doubt. There were no 
reasonable grounds cither for objecting to their execution 
or for expecting a commutation of their sentence. To 
show clemency here, even in the practical interests of 
conciliation, would have been a travesty of justice. In 
short, only rank emotionalism, backed up by wilful 
confusion of thought, could have made a martyr of 
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an assassin. Yet in the Congress camp at Karachi, 
where the atmosphere now prevailing may affect the 
whole future of India, black-flagged processions proclaim 
the name of Bhagat Singh and one of the two entrances 
to the mecting-place is called the “ Martyrs’ Gate.” 
It will be a sad comment on the practicability of Round 
Table ideals if the Nationalist Party should make a 
breach in the foundations of Federal India, with the 
due punishment of a felon as their grievance. Let us 
hope that the frenzy dies quickly. 
* * 7 


The New Delhi 

The public has already had the opportunity of judging, 
from photographs, the aesthetic value of the principal 
buildings of New Delhi. There can have been few 
unfavourable verdicts on the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens 
and Sir Herbert Baker. In last Monday’s Times Lord 
Hardinge, who might be called god-father to the project, 
assures us that the new capital is financially’ as well as 
architecturally sound. To compare its cost with the 
estimates of 1912 is, of course, a mere waste of time; 
the War was responsible for a wide discrepancy. New 
Delhi cost £10,247,500, or approximately £500,000 a year 
during its construction. There is no debt, for the expen- 
diture was covered, not by a loan, but by annual con- 
tributions from revenue. Over roughly the same’ period 
Australia has paid £13,000,000 for temporary buildings on 
temporary sites at Canberra. 

* * * 
Sir John Simon and India ' 

That Sir John Simon should have been able, in a speech 
made on March 20th, to describe himself as a spectator 
of Indian affairs during the last ten months throws 
a curious light on a Government whose chief concern 
has been with the destiny of India. | When the echoes 
of the Simon Report are evoked at every step, it seems 
strange that no advice has officially been sought from the 
man whose name it bears. The neglect of such a 
fund of knowledge and experience is unaccountable. 
This is no time for waste. Another speaker on 
India last week—Mr. Amery—attacked Mr. Winston 
Churchill for exploiting his own attitude on India 
to cover his severance, on issues nearer home, from 
the main body of the Conservative Party and _ its 
leader. Mr. Amery’s vehemence was in the main justified. 
It is time Mr. Churchill learnt to gauge the possible 
repercussions of the highly explosive material which he 
chooses to let off among the fireworks of party politics. 

* * BS 
Germany and Austria 

We have dealt in a leading article with the proposal 
of the German and Austrian Governments for a Zollverein. 
Mr. Henderson, without committing the opinion of 
Great Britain as to the legality of such a union, has 
advised the two Governments that the agreement should 
be submitted for discussion by the Council of the League. 
Although the German and Austrian Governments both 
object to this course, and prefer to confine the discussion 
to the juridical aspects of the agreement, this attitude on 
the part of Great Britain is said to be regarded by both 
German and French diplomatists as a “ negative victory.” 
It appears to us to be duly in accordance with the relevant 


Articles in the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain. 
* x x * 


Unemployment in the U.S.A. 

It matters little whether what Mr. Lamont, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, considers “ the highest point of abnor- 
mal unemployment ” in America is represented by 6 or 8 
millions. The marginal variation of estimates based on 
the January census of 19 cities is of little moment, though 
the revelation that last spring’s official figures deliberately 
suppressed hard facts may shake the public’s imperishable 


—$ 
optimism. The alleged slight improvement in the situa, 
tion since January may or may not be real. It js jy ‘ei 
case not on a scale to alleviate the painfully evident distreg 
from which workers, from the labouring to the “ white. 
collar” class, are suffering. Municipal funds have 
hitherto borne 75 per cent. of the burden of relief, anq ate 
now running dangerously low. A strong body of publi 
opinion, led by Senator Borah, is pressing for a speci 
session of the new Congress. This is the last thing Yh, 
Hoover wants ; but it is difficult to see how the Country's 
return to prosperity, on which his re-nomination 4 
President depends, can be secured without some mop 
positive recognition of a state of emergency. It would 
incidentally, be interesting to get some idea of the uney, 
ployment among machines. The boom left America’; 


economic structure top-heavy with plant. 
* * 2 * 


The St. George’s By-Election 

Mr. Duff Cooper’s majority of 5,710 in the St. George 
by-election on Thursday, March 19th, was thoroughly 
satisfactory, and his speech after the declaration of the poll 
was an admirable message of peace. He said that although 
there had been acrimony and much abuse, he bore no ji. 
will, and he hoped that bitterness would be forgotten an{ 
unity recovered. The important thing is that the attempt 
of certain newspapers to determine who shall be the leade: 
of a Party was handsomely frustrated. We trust that if the 
attempt should be repeated there will never again be such 
confusion as there has been lately about the proper 
functions of newspapers. A newspaper proprictor or 
editor has every right to press his policy as such upon the 
voters ; but he puts sand in the democratic machinery if 
in his position, which is necessarily irresponsible in a 
Constitutional sense, he tries to take over the responsible 


task of saying who shall lead a Party. 
* x * 


The Pontypridd By-Election 
The result of the Pontypridd by-election was declared 
on Friday, March 20th, as follows :— 





Mr. D. L. Davreés (Lab.) ae 20,687 
Captain G. Crawshay (Lib.) .. we 8,368 
Mr. D. Evans (Unionist) ae ae 5,489 
Labour majority ee «e 82,319 
The figures at the last election were :— 
Mr. T. I. Marpy Jones (Lab.) 20,835 
Mr. J. V. Evans (Lib.) we 14,421 
Miss M. G. Williams (Unionist) 3,967 
Labour majority 6,414 


Although the majority of Mr. Davies was nearly double 
that of Mr. Mardy Jones at the General Election, the 
change was due not to an increased Labour vote but to a 


remarkable fall of more than 6,000 in the Liberal vote. 
* * * me 


The Transport Bill 

On Monday the London Transport Bill received its 
second reading in the House of Commons by 271 votes to 
224, and was then referred to a Joint Committce. Free 
competition in the past gave London cheap and highly 
efficient transport services, but all except a few fanatics 
agree that the days of competition have rightly given 
place to the days of regulation. Competition and conges- 
tion have become indistinguishable. All that we desire 
is that the proposed Traffic Board should be as little 
bureaucratic as possible. Mr. Morrison is all in favour of 
the Board carrying on its work on “ strictly business 
principles,” but we are doubtful whether that desirable 
condition will be secured by putting the Board under the 
control of the Minister of ‘Transport who is necessarily 8 
political partisans The Committee will no doubt look 
carefully into this matter. 

* ** * * 

Mining Hours and Wages 

The dangerous situation of the mining industry was 
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caused by the decision of the Delegate Conference of the 
Miners’ Federation on Thursday, March 19th, to veto 
the working of the spreadover of hours after March 81st. 
This means that after that date it will be illegal to work 
more than 7} hours a day, and employers in districts 
which have been working on the spreadover system will 
press for reductions of wages in proportion to the hours 
yorked. The miners will then have to accept the 
reductions, or connive with the employers to work 
illegal hours, or strike. The appeal of the Miners’ 
federation to the Government to associate themselves 
vith Mr. Potts’s bill to amend the Minimum Wage Act 
of 1912 and thus protect the miners’ wages, is likely to 


rsuccessful. 
be wl ‘ 


* 

Probably the decision of the South Waies miners to 
accept the reductions awarded by the independent 
arbitrator signifies their unreadiness to fight, though they 
have indicated their support of the Federation’s appeal. 
The Scottish miners, on the other hand, have voted for 
4 continuance of the spreadover for three months in 
defiance of the law. Other districts have not yet voted. 
The Government will not want to remove the Federation’s 
power of veto and throw over their own Act, even if they 
could do it at short notice; they can hardly wink at 
open defiance of the law; and there is little chance of 
their being able to compose the dispute by mediation. 
Yet if they enforce the Jaw the miners will say that 
they have been deserted and a section of the Labour 
Party will support them. Much will depend on the 
decisions taken by the miners in various districts in the 
next few days. Should they accept the reductions the 


Scottish miners might come into line. 
* * * * 


The Leighton Buzzard Disaster 

The news that a Scottish express had left the rails on 
its journey north last Sunday morning shocked the public 
nind the more profoundly since disasters on such a scale 
are mercifully rare in this country. The death-roll was 
niracwously low; but the appalling swiftness of these 
catastrophes, as well as the distressing scenes which follow 
them, are among the bitterest prices we pay for the bles- 
sings of mechanization. The popular Press exploited 
them with its customary relish. 


bl * * 


Herr Muller 
Herr Miiller, the German ex-Chancellor, who died 
lat week, was one of the German signatories of the 
Treaty of Versailles. In the modern world the dramas 
of international statesmanship are seldom played out 
in public. But as Herr Miller walked down the Galerie 
des Glacis on June 28th, 1919, there can have been few 
present who were not alive to the bitterness of the réle 
he had to play. The life-long opponent, as a Socialist, 
of the forces which had brought his country to her ruin, 
he received her sentence without complaint. For long 
alterwards his opponents sought to brand him as “the 
man who signed the dictated peace”; but his wise 
leadership of the Socialist party won him in recent years 
an increasing measure of respect in Germany. His 
lat special work for the evacuation of the Rhineland 
was rewarded by success. 
* 


* oe 


The Bodleian 

Bodley’s famous library has long been overcrowded with 
books. When rival plans for its extension were rejected, 
the Rockefeller Foundation made a grant for a commission 
of five to inspect the great librarics of Europe and 
America. The majority—Sir Frederic Kenyon, Sir Henry 
Miers, Sir Edmund Chambers and Mr. G. N. Clark—have 
how proposed that the old quadrangle shall be used for 
reading and reference rooms and that a new book store 


for 5,000,000 volumes shall be erected on the north side of 
Broad Street, facing the Sheldonian. The minority of 
one—Mr. H. R. F. Harrod—holds that readers should 
have access to the shelves, and desires to intersperse 
numerous small studies and compartments among the 
stacks in the new book store. Mr. Harrod’s scheme would 
cost £168,000 more than his colleagues’ estimate of 
£944,000, and would also be extremely difficult to work, 
while its advantages are at best hypothetical. The 
British Museum library has served the scholars of the 
world most efficiently for generations without giving them 
access to the shelves. 


* »*” * * 


Rowing 

Last Saturday Cambridge won the Boat Race by 
2% lengths, after leading Oxford all the way. The 
generalship of Mr. Brocklebank, the Cambridge stroke, 
was faultless. The losers were a better crew than any 
produced by Oxford in recent years, and they raced very 
pluckily. Cambridge has now won eight years in succes- 
sion. Later in the afternoon the Head of the River 
races, which become more popular every year, were rowed 
on the ebb from Mortlake to Putney. 121 crews took 
part. These races were a great invention ; they have 
given a stimulus to every rowing club in the country. 
The only foreign visitors were a German crew, who were 


fairly good, coming 56th in the time-list. 
* * * * 


New South Wales 

Mr. Lang, the Premier of New South Wales, has re- 
quested the Secretary of State for the Dominions to recall 
the Governor, Sir Philip Game. The Governor has re- 
fused to appoint additional members to the Legislative 
Council in order to ensure the passage of the Arbitration 
Bill. We cannot believe that the British Government 
will do what Mr. Lang asks. That would be to take sides 
in the politics of New South Wales. The proper demo- 
cratic course is for Mr. Lang to resign and put the onus of 
carrying on upon his opponents, or to dissolve and take 
the opinion of the country, a course which may be forced 
upon him if the Federal Labour Party repudiate his policy 
at their mecting on Friday. 


i‘ oe « * 
Our New Series 


It is with great pleasure that we announce the publica- 
tion next week of an article on “ The Idea of God,” by 
the Archbishop of York. The extraordinary success of 
his Oxford Mission has lately brought home to many 
people Dr. Temple’s unique position in the “ teaching 
Church”; and we are deeply grateful to him for con- 
senting to introduce a series of articles which will deal 
with the idea of God in the great religions of the world. 
The writers have been chosen with care in order to 
secure the expression of living faith, rather than philo- 
sophic speculation; and in the hope of obtaining a 
certain consensus of belief as regards the central truths 
of theism. Dr. Temple will be followed by Dr. Claud 
Montefiore on Liberal Judaism. Mohammedan and 
Hindu thinkers will deal with the concepts of God funda- 
mental to their creeds. Professor Lloyd Morgan will 
speak for Science. The Rev. Lionel Thornton, C.R., 
Professor H. G. Wood, Father Martin D’Arcy, S.J., and 
others will give, from various angles, the Christian view. 
We also hope to publish next week the first of two articles 


on agriculture by Sir Horace Plunkett. 
x * * * 


Bank Rate 3 per cent., changed from 84 per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
104; on Wednesday week, 104; a year ago, 108. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 914; on 
Wednesday week, 93}; a year ago, 913.x.d. Conversion Loan 
(84 per cent.) was on Wednesday 78%; on Wednesday 
week, 79}; a year ago, 79{x.d. 
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Germany and Austria 


T is a first-rate irony that the proposal of Germany and 
Austria to enter into a Customs Union should be 
setting Europe by the ears, for nothing could be more 
desirable in itself than the removal of fiscal barriers be- 
tween two friendly countries. <A particular acuteness is 
given to the irony by the strong resemblance between the 
scheme of Germany and Austria and the policy of 
regional economic agreements preached by M. Briand as 
a preliminary stage to the economic union of all Europe. 
M. Briand nevertheless feels constrained by other 
considerations to frown on the Austro-German proposal. 
We hope that the British Government will not incon- 
tinently join in the chorus of annoyance which is swelling 
in France and Czechoslovakia, but will earnestly try to 
reconcile the very natural inclinations of Germany and 
Austria with the Treaty rights of other countries and with 
the presumed needs of French security. It must be 
admitted that Germany and Austria have acted tactlessly. 
They have been concocting this agreement for a Zollverein 
for at least a year, but when the German Foreign Minister, 
Herr Curtius, went to Vienna the other day to put the 
finishing touches to it he said not a word about the 
purpose of his visit. The secret was, indeed, kept with 
a strictness which is remarkable in these days of easy 
leakage. It is plain enough now that when Dr. Schober, 
the Austrian Foreign Minister, visited Berlin a year ago 
he went to make the first draft of the agreement. Germany 
and Austria would have done better to prevent suspicion 
-—so far as that was possible—by taking the rest of Europe 
into their confidence. 

They would have had a particularly good opportunity 
for general consultation at this moment. The Research 
Commission which is investigating the possibilities of 
M. Briand’s scheme for the 
Kurope is sitting in Paris. 


federation of 
Even if Germany and 
Austria had wished to keep their negotiations secret up 
to this point they might have used the meeting of the 
Commission as the occasion of a frank declaration. They 
could then have announced their plan with unusual 
relevance and point; they could have appealed more 
convincingly than they can hope to do now to the 
precedents of the Customs Unions between Rumania and 
Jugoslavia and between Latvia and Estonia. 

The clumsiness of Germany and Austria has, however, 
been confined to their procedure. 


economic 


There is no economic 
or political clumsiness in their desire to draw closer 
together. Our own view is frankly that they cannot be 
kept permanently apart; and when we are told—as 
France and Czechoslovakia tell us with every expression 
of horror—that the Customs Union is merely a preparation 
for the Anschluss, or political union, we do not attempt to 
deny that the Anschluss is in contemplation. No one can 
have watched the shaping of the educational curricula 
and the penal codes of both countries on the same model 
without detecting an intention to make political union 
‘asy When the hour strikes. All we would say is that 
though political union has our sympathy, there is no need 
whatever to disguise it. 

Germany and Austria under the Peace Treaties have a 
perfect right to bring up their grievances for revision. 
When they do so, however, they must appeal to the League 
and only to the League. Their cause will be enormously 
weakened if it can be proved that their method has been 
local manceuvre. Austria was left by the Peace Treaties 
in a cruelly isolated position. Vienna was like a beautiful 
head from which the body and limbs had been torn away, 
Vienna dismally tries to be still a great centre of finance 
and commerce, though all the sources which contributed 


to her power and accepted her direction haye bee 
wrested from her. Austria, pledged as a matter of hone 
to maintain her independence, is like the unhappy owne 
of some depreciated industrial share which has become , 
liability. Until there can be revision, however, ther ‘. 

no getting away from the fact that the maintenance at 

Austria’s independence, by Germany as well as by here} 

is an explicit duty. Let us quote Article 80 of the Treaty 

of Versailles :— 

“Germany acknowledges and_ will respect strictly the ing, 
pendence of Austria within the frontiers which may be fixed ina 
Treaty between that State and the Principal Allied and Associate 
Powers—she agrees that this independence shall be inalienaby 
except with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations,” 

The objections of France, Czechoslovakia and, in q 
lesser degree, of Italy, to the proposed Zollverein ap 
inspired by the dread of a new Germanic bloc. Frang 
has never forgotten that a Zollverein was one of Bismarck’; 
principal instruments for forging the unity of the Germay 
Kmpire. In vain Germany and Austria point out tha 
their plan is obviously not exclusive, as they deliberately 
invite other countries to join in it. France baldly 
retorts—and the echo of her words unfailingly comes 
from Czechoslovakia—that the Customs Union js , 
screen behind which French security is being threatened, 
Security! France can never get away from the wor: 
but we agree with her, in this respect if in no other, 
that Germany and Austria might have been expected 
to treat the ideal of disarmament with more considen- 
tion, for that ideal is bound to be affected by every 
move which can conceivably be represented as a danger 
to security. We can deplore the tactlessness of Germany 
and Austria for this reason, while fully accepting, as we 
do, their assurances that no blow against the Peace 
Treaties was intended. 

France and Czechoslovakia argue that the proposed 
Customs Union would violate the Geneva Protocol 
of 1922, by which Austria, under the sponsorship of 
the League, obtained a loan on the strict understanding 
that she would do nothing ‘ directly or indirectly ” to 
compromise her independence. This provision about the 
maintenance of her independence was, of course, transferred 
from the clauses in the Treaty of Versailles restricting 
the relations of Germany and Austria and from the 
Treaty of St. Germain. Notoriously the purpose of the 
Peace Treaties was to perpetuate the division of Germany 
and Austria in the assumed interest of European peace. 
We take quite another view: that no peace is likely to 
be permanent which postulates that division. — If all the 
nations are sincere in banning war, what danger cai 
there possibly be in a Germanic fusion ? All roads lead 
us back to this central question of sincerity. 

France may be expected to make some play with the 
Franco-German Commercial Treaty, for on the face of it 
it gives France the right to claim equality of treatment 
with Austria in the proposed Zollverein. France might 
do this to balk the scheme, but her argument would be 
capable of another application. Germany could reason- 
ably retort that a scheme which included France was not 
and could not be a menace to French safety. Mr. 
If[enderson will be hard put to it to prevent Europeat 
passions from passing out of control, but it is quite 
possible that he will be able to bring good out of evil 
After all, every removal of tariffs is to be heartily we: 
comed. And if a new emphasis is given to the natural 
tices of Germany and Austria, no harm will be done by 
the need for thinking hard on this subject and facing 
for the first time one of the most vital of the future 
problems of peace. 
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HEN we write this, the decisions on a number of 
\ important questions affecting wages are being 
taken. The Conference of the National Union of Railway- 
men to consider the findings of the National Board takes 
place on Thursday ; on the same day the National Joint 
Industrial Council for the Building Industry meets to 
iiscuss the new draft national agreement; the Mining 

Industry is divided on the question of the spreadover ; 
ja Lancashire the eight-loom dispute seems to be again 
yithin sight of causing trouble ; there is talk of reduction 
in the Potteries, in Agriculture and even in the Civil 
service. It would thus seem that there is, if not what some 
Jabour politicians have described as an “ organised 
attack” on wages, at least a fairly general feeling among 
enployers, in whose demands for reductions most of these 
questions originate, that now if ever public opinion will 
support them in asking for sacrifices from labour. 

Their strongest argument, of course, is that industry 
cannot afford the present wages. You cannot, they say, 
vet more out of an industry than there is in it. If you try 
to, what there is will disappear, since the industry will 
he put out of business. Moreover, the cost of living has 
fallen recently so much (from 60 per cent. above 1914 
at the end of February, 1930, to 50 per cent. above at the 
same time this year) that even if wages are cut by, say, 
5 per cent. all round, labour will still be getting more 






than a year ago. 

These arguments appesr to us, as they stand, to be 
flawless, and there is much justice in their application to 
some industries, in which the present depression is the 
result of a world crisis largely due to monetary causes 
upon which we shall not enlarge here. There is some 
justice, too, in the statement that the sheltered industries, 
such as transport, have profited at the expense of those 
which have to compete in international markets, and that 
wages inthem are unduly high in relation to the standard 
of living in the country at large and in the world. The 
arguments of those who say that high wages mean 
more purchasing power, and are therefore good for 
industry in the long run, are sound only if applied to the 
whole of the world’s wages. If consistently applied by any 
one country they would lead only to inflation and bank- 
ruptey, and still more if they were applied by any one 
industry. They cannot even be considered by this country 
while we continue to compete for world trade ; and it is 
possible that the same reason would justify reductions of 
the present wages in many industries, even if these indus- 
tries were working as efficientiy as is possible for them. 

Here, however, we come upon an argument which is 
very damaging to the employers’ case. If labour is to be 
asked to make sacrifices, it should be made quite clear 
that every other means of reducing costs has first been 
tried or is to be tried, Unfortunately, in many of our 


Wages and Rationalization 


industries, and notably in some of those in which disputes 
are now in progress or pending, it is quite clear that they 
are not working anything like as efficiently as they might. 
The case of cotton is notorious; indeed, it has been 
asserted that even if in Lancashire wages were cut to the 
level of Japan, the latter, with her superior organisation, 
could still undersell Lancashire. Nobody, not even their 
own managements, is satisfied that our railways could not 
be made more efficient. It can still be said by a member 
of the mining industry that his industry treats the scientist 
“rather as a sort of dirty bottle washer.” It may be 
necessary in these industries to reduce the burden of 
wages in order to provide a “ breathing space ”’ for reform, 
but labour would very naturally like to see some evidence 
first that obviously necessary reforms are likely to be 
carried out. In asking for wage reductions without giving 
any such evidence the employers are immensely strengthen- 
ing the hands of those whose object is to take the control 
of industry from them—whether through Socialism or 
through some form of co-operation or profit-sharing. 

In one instance, however, the trade unions have thrown 
away their case in this respect. By making a stand against 
the eight-loom system, even with higher wages, the 
weavers’ unions in Burnley have lost a great deal of 
sympathy in the country, and presented the employers 
with a first-rate case against them. It is easy to under- 
stand why they have done so. If the new system is to be 
introduced a great many of their members will lose even 
the partial employment which they now have, and will 
Jose it almost at once. What they have perhaps not 
reckoned is that if it, or some other device, is not intro- 
duced, a great deal of Lancashire will lose its employment 
permanently, though this may take a little longer to come 
about. 

Since Mr. Thomas exchanged the office of Lord Privy 
Seal for his present one we have heard much less of the 
admirable policy which he helped to institute of forwarding 
what is known as rationalization by every means in the 
power of the Government. That policy seemed to us at the 
time to be the most hopeful element in the economic 
situation of this country. We hope that when the Miners’ 
Federation present their appeal to the Government to 
pass a new Minimum Wage Act, the Government will have 
the courage to make their reply in the form of a reaflirma- 
tion of this policy, and that they will follow this up by new 
efforts to make it effective. The only way to make 
Great Britain prosperous, and thus able to pay high wages 
all round, is to put her industries into a paying condition. 
Minimum Wage Acts will not do it, and neither will 
reductions of wages, unless they are accompanied by 
reforms which will bring Great Britain abreast of modern 
practice. If we could achieve that, both Acts and 
reductions might be desired no longer. 


Town and Country Planning 


WERE is nothing very startling about the Town 
and Country Planning Bill. Two only of its 
provisions mark important advances in the practice of 
regional planning. In the main it is concerned with 
consolidation and readjustment within the limits reached 
by recent progress, Jt represents, nevertheless, a gain 
all along the line for the broad view, However vulnerable 
the Bill may prove to criticisms of detail, its sponsors 
have unquestionably seen the wider issues at stake in 
the right perspective, Its basic principles will stick only 
in reactionary throats. No sane man can regard regional 
planning in some form as anything but necessary, 


Of the innovations prescribed by the Bill, the most 
significant is the extension of the powers of Local 
Planning Authorities. Hitherto restricted almost entirely 
to land “likely to be developed,” these are now to 
include, as the title of the Bill implies, areas which 
have already undergone development, Experience has 
shown that planning is vitally necessary for redevelop- 
ment, To rectify past errors is as important as to 
avoid future ones, If there are any who feel that powers 
so extended are needlessly far-reaching, they should 
note that a number of Corporations have already gone 
out of their way to obtain them by Local Act, Seoner 
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or later some such measure as Clause I of this Bill was 
inevitable. 

The second definitely progressive feature of the Bill 
involves a change in the machinery of regional planning. 
Local authorities are already empowered—and may be 
compelled by the Minister of Health—to combine for 
the purpose of planning. The Bill provides that the 
plan thus evolved by what may be called the Central 
Regional Committee can be amended, modified or elabor- 
ated by supplementary schemes submitted by purely 
local bodies within the area covered by the plan. The 
advantages of such a system are obvious. It will enable 
local requirements to be dovetailed into regional needs, 
which are of necessity conceived on a broader and more 
general basis. The nature as well as the application of 
planning powers are, moreover, expressly designed to 
control sporadic and “ribbon” development, which 
has lately been productive of so much waste and so 
many eyesores. 

We have not space here to deal with the Bill’s attitude 
towards minor issues. Its limitation of the rights of claim- 
ants for compensation appears to be founded on a just 
estimate of the relations between the individual and the 
community, and the interests of both are, as far as one 
can judge, adequately safeguarded. Due _ theoretical 
respect is paid to amenity as well as to material con- 
siderations, though we are uneasily aware that the 
good taste of committees is always an unknown quantity, 


—. 

The Bill is bound to meet with criticism, much of 
which can be discounted in advance as coming from 
property-owners whose instincts might make then 
muddle-headed and myopic. We __ ourselves have 
only one serious quarrel with the Bill, and that jg fe 
a matter of practice, not of principle. The Bill will 
mean a very considerable accretion of power to the 
Minister of Health, its sponsor. We are always 
reluctant to advocate any strengthening of bureaucracy’ 
hand, but there is scarcely a clause in the Bill Which 
does not postulate the existence of some central body 
though more often as a court of appeal than as 4 
executive. Everything points to control of planning 
by the Ministry, and for the moment we can see po 
alternative. 

But is the Ministry competent to handle so complex 
and so important a problem? And ought regional 
planning to be relegated to the position of a Government 
Department’s sideline ? We are inclined to answer both 
questions in the negative. Regional planning may still 
be in its childhood; but that is no reason for denying 
jt expert care and tuition. We would suggest that the 
Minister needs at least the help of an advisory body, 
in close and constant touch with the Regional Committees 
all over the country. Its appointment would entail 
only a trifling amendment of the Bill as it stands. It 
would be folly to stint so likely a ship of a halfpennyworth 
of tar. 


The Week in Parliament 


ARLIAMENT this week has presented a_ notable 
contrast between the business on the floor of the 
House, and that outside. Members have been nominally 
engaged for the most part in a week of national house- 
keeping—checking Post Office accounts, examining Air 
Estimates, Army Estimates, Navy Estimates. The 
business has ground along in an uncontroversial fashion, 
broken by the Left Wing baiting of Mr. Tom Shaw, 
the Secretary of State for War, in which Miss Jennie 
Lee has taken a vigorous part. Miss Lee has the makings 
of a good Parliamentary style; she has already a grasp 
of the rules of order which the older Labour members 
are apparently for ever incapable of realizing. She still 
labours under a self-confidence so tremendous that many 
bouts of in-fighting will be required before she can accept 
fellow-Members as colleagues and not as pupils. But 
she is going the right way about it, taking a share in 
the daily small work of the House. 

The other Parliamentary event was the re-emergence 
of the Kingdom of London in one of its spasmodic demands 
upon the time of the House. This time it was London 
traflic. To introduce the discussion no one could be more 
appropriate than Mr. Morrison. Economics twinkle from 
behind his glasses and clink all over his tongue. Mr. 
Morrison does not merely revel in economics, he gambols in 
them ; one has a vision of him in the evening getting the 
baby genuinely interested in the latest Blue Book. Anyone 
so interested in his own subject cannot fail to impress 
the House. The measure covers the astronomical figure 
of 3,500,000,000 journeys in 1930 alone, and it is 
proposed to co-ordinate all these by a Board of five 
gentlemen sitting in one room, from January Ist. 
Furthermore the Bill provides that the new Board cannot 
only run traffic services in the London area but anywhere 
else, with the humorous safeguard that anywhere else 
“must be related to the London system.” This to a 
city which daily sees the arrival and departure of traffic 
ranging from Scotland to the Cape ! 

The real interest has been wherever two or three of the 


Liberal Party were gathered together. 
disclosed by their vote on the 
seats had to be bridged over. The fact remains that unity 
in title, and even to some extent in spirit, covers a 
fundamental divergence in policy. Argument can only 
conceal the fact; and when there is a force as powerful as 
Mr. Lloyd George ramping about in the middle of this 
shattered structure, argument itself is inaudible. The 
party’s decision to continue co-operation with the 
Government was accepted by thirty-three votes to 
seventeen. Hostility to the Government is_ growing, 
partly from the calamitous drop in Liberal votes revealed 
at the by-elections and partly from the obvious failure to 
deal with either employment or unemployment, and the 
shirking of any reform in the finance of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. The Liberal decision is a respite and 
not a reprieve. But the Government and the Liberal 
Party are linked with an iron fetter. The day when the 
dissolution is determined Liberal candidates will have to 
decide for what purpose they are striving, as a team, to 
be returned to Parliament. So far, no answer has been 
found to that question ; and the stronger spirits on each 
wing are beginning to say, ‘‘ We must choose our sides.” 
To this Mr. MacDonald is returning his only possible 
answer, a recasting of his personnel. He has added Mr. 
Morrison to his Cabinet, and has now brought Mr. Tom 
Johnston up from Under-Secretary to Lord Privy Seal. 
It is an excellent choice. Mr. Johnston, raven-haired, 
high-coloured, limber, and with a smouldering scorch of 
the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, is still in his forties 
and in the full strength of his powers. He was, long ago, 
before even his days at Glasgow University, a Protec: 
tionist. It is no secret that the Agricultural Marketing 
Bill is largely of his framing, and it is probable that he 
would himself have gone further still and included over- 
seas as well as home food supplies in control. Mr. Baldwin 
in five years scarcely advanced his younger men a foot. 
Mr. MacDonald, in two, is bringing them along as fast as 
he can, WATCHMAN, 
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SUPPOSE there is no question so fateful for the 
| maintenance of our civilization and so commonly 
neglected as this: ‘‘Can popular opinion be: organized 
political power against war, and in favour of the 





as , a 
jnsolidation of peace % 
for who can fail to be struck with the almost shameless 


and perpetual contradiction between declarations of 
¢atesmen upon peace, arbitration, disarmament, eco- 
nomic co-operation and the rest, and the failure of their 
political forces at home to make good these declarations ? 
\or is it only a matter of Government spokesmen being 
ietrayed by the inertia or mistrust of their Parliaments. 
There is almost the same distressing contrast between 
the words of the natural leaders of popular thought and 
the action of those they lead. How many congresses of 
political parties or of professional and labour unions have 
passed, in country after country, resolutions of the most 
jimirable and pacific nature, and yet how little practical 
dfect do they have upon the conduct of foreign affairs ? 

(legy, Bishops, the Pope himself, have expounded the 
principles of international justice and charity, denounced 
materialistic nationalism, advocated conciliation. How 
nany of the faithful give any tangible proof in their civic 
and political life that they are inspired with these princi- 
jes? For Church, for nationality, for party politics, 
jor class, for professional interests, even for abstruse 
cial theories, man is evidently prepared to do and die. 
For peace, the very framework of order in which his 
atthly life is lived, without which all is uncertain and 
adangered, he will seldom lift a finger, seldom spare 
lalf an hour’s consecutive thought. Hence the sorry 
gif that vawns between promise and fulfilment. Why 
i it? 

In the first place, I think it is that we have not— 
yeaking of Europe as a whole—discovered the technique 
if inspiring and organizing the peoples for policies of 
jeace. It is not—of this I am convinced—that ordinary 
en and women are naturally bellicose or partisan or 
vetarian; on the contrary, the profound and world-wide 
reaction from the Great War showed how strong was the 
lesire for peace in a generation which, shaken from its 
easy-going habits, had looked the ugly monster of war in 
the face. The natural wish to preserve life and limb, 
lome and family, combined with man’s natural good will 
0 others, is a strong incentive, even without definite 
yiritual motives or political principles, to make him 
want to avoid war. In a dumb, inarticulate way, at 
ast, the worker in the factory, the mother in the home, 
the peasant in the fields, those who go to their daily round 
in shops or offices, all these want peace, but the exacting 
wutine of daily life leaves little time for thinking of plans 
orthe betterment of their nation or the world, and there 
Smuch competition for this little time. 

I should be the last to disparage the importance of 
trong religious guidance, sound social and _ political 
loctrines, and an intellectual discipline which trains 
the mind, even amid the clanking of machines, the 
(attering of typewriters or the slow labour of the fields, 
0 consecutive and constructive thought. But even if 
ill these influences be turned towards peace they yet 
ak something. For they cannot compete in the mind 
ifthe busy man or woman with the clear-cut definite 
programme of the party politician or the nationalist 
der, aided, as he so often is, by traditional loyalties 
ind principles. It can hardly be disputed that Fascism, 
whether we like or criticize it, was a revolution supported 
by the people: it responded to a need: it has an obvious 












































Will the World Disarm in 1932 ? 


By Viscount Cecit oF CHELWoop 


objective. In Germany the Nazis have swiftly become 
a powerful factor, for Herr Hitler presented to the 
people a simple emotion—indignation at their country’s 
supposed humiliation, and a simple objective—the 
scrapping of the Treaties which caused it. I am not 
discussing the rights or wrongs of these forces. I am 
only concerned to point out that they have to no small 
extent gripped the mind of the people, and led to definite 
political results. And nobody could hold that international 
conciliation was among their main objects. 

I believe that the same can be done for peace. I 
believe it to be wholly false to pretend that peace is so 
distant and theoretic that it cannot be related to the 
real human needs of men and women in every country. 
I would, for instance, defend the proposition that, to 
secure in 1932 a general disarmament treaty involving 
real reduction of the numbers and cost of armies, navies 
and air forces, is far more likely to bring security, pro- 
sperity and employment to the average man in Germany, 
France, Italy or the British Empire than a blind policy 
of rearming in Germany; or of economic nationalism 
in Britain: or of extensive frontier fortifications in 
France: or of “Sacred” egotism in Italy. I would 
say the same of a policy of securing from our Governments 
the signature of sound, all-embracing treaties of arbitra- 
tion ; or agreements to co-ordinate international credit ; 
or of a whole-hearted determination to improve the 
standards of labour through the International Labour 
Organization. 

Now. our edifice of peace will be as fragile as a glass- 
house if it is built by a handful of politicians and special- 
ists, unable to carry through measures of reform imposed 
by the logic of international debate, simply because of 
the indifference and ignorance of their peoples. It must 
be broad-based upon the people’s will. 

To those who are inclined to despair of building it 
upon such a solid foundation, I am entitled to point 
to at least one relatively successful example, which 
merits the attention of political observers in all countries. 
I refer to the League of Nations Union in Great Britain, 
It is perfectly true that the traditions of political life 
in this country differ greatly from those of many other 
countries, and that a certain aloofness from the more 
heated quarrels of Europe has been favourable to the 
growth of a more general interest in the principles of 
international co-operation among the British people. 
But for all that, I claim that it is a striking fact that 
eleven years after a great war this Union, unaided by a 
penny from public funds, should be able to point to over 
800,000 men and women who have joined and paid sub- 
scriptions to it, and autonomous local branches in nearly 
three thousand towns and villages, organized and _ sus- 
tained mainly by voluntary labour. 

And this brings me to one of the secrets of the Union's 
success, in spite of its manifold limitations, compared 
with the old peace societies whose esoteric character and 
gencral aspirations were on the whole ineffective. That 
the Union has survived and grown, and surmounted 
obstacle after obstacle, is due largely to its having 
perfectly precise aims at any given time. It was deter- 
mined to bring Germany into the League of Nations. 
It insisted that the prestige of the League’s Council 
be enhanced by the attendance of Forcign 
laboured in 


should 
Ministers, not of their 
season and out of season to win from its Government 
and from the League clear official encouragement for 
teaching upon the principles and work of the League 


subordinates. It 
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in the schools. For six years, in spite of much official 
discouragement, it pressed for the signature of the 
Optional Clause of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. It has at every stage put forward 
specific proposals for the advancement of disarmament. 
It has been in the past, and in the future will be, the 
main body upon which Europe depends for insisting, 
against peace defeatists, on British obligations to co- 
operate promptly and effectively in carrying out Article 16 
of the League’s Covenant. And if, in spite of strong 
inducements to withdraw from European commitments, 
successive British Governments have played an active 
part in making the League’s Council the focal point of 
international life, and in negotiating the Locarno Agree- 
ments and the London Naval Treaty ; have established 
the principle of teaching upon the League in the schools ; 
have fully accepted the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court, and have made international disarmament the 
pivot of British foreign policy, the world owes no small 
debt of gratitude to this large organized body of ordinary 
men and women, the League of Nations Union. 

Success in the organization of peace depends upon 
appealing, not to the élite, but to the ordinary citizen ; 
upon giving the ordinary citizen something to hear and 
to do at his own doorstep ; upon the moral preparation 
of religious teaching and sound political theory ; upon 
purging the schools of the false nationalism which 
distorts history; and, on the intellectual basis thus 
cleared of encumbrances, the framing of a constructive 
programme which proposes the attainment of certain 
quite specific objects, treaties, conventions or laws, one 
at a time. I would add, in democratic countries, the 
persistent action in the localities upon their representatives 
in parliament. 

I have already suggested what I believe to be the first 
and obvious objective which such organized bodies of 
opinion should pursue in 1931; it is to make sure that 
their Governments will write the lowest possible figures 
into the Draft Treaty of Disarmament recently drawn 
up at Geneva. Here is something which the people can 
make or can mar. If the Treaty, when finally adopted 
in a year’s time, visibly and considerably reduces the 
armaments of nations, we shall have struck the greatest 
blow in history at international suspicion and the war 
spirit. Ifthe Treaty merely records the existing inequali- 
ties of national forces and stabilizes them at their present 
fantastic level, I tremble for the future of the whole 
structure of international peace. Let the cause be 
referred to the peoples. It is for them to decide. 


The Foreign Legion 


NHIS month the Foreign Legion has celebrated its 
centenary. It was established on March 10th, 

1831, by the following Royal Ordinance promulgated in 
France: “A Legion will be formed composed of 
foreigners. This Legion will be called ‘The Foreign 
Legion.’”’ A centenary memorial will be unveiled in the 
courtyard of the Legion barracks at Sidi-Bel-Abbes, the 
cradle of the Legion, near Oran in Algeria. The monu- 
ment is inscribed “* The Legion to its dead, 1831-1931,” 
and represents a cenotaph on which rests a globe of the 
world. At the four corners are models of legionaries in 
uniforms of different periods, representing the soldiers of 
the Legion who have died for France under the Kingdom, 
the Empire and the Republic. One of the chief figures at 
this ceremony will be the almost legendary Colonel 
Rollet, who has been with the Legion for some thirty 
years and has often led it to victory. He is very short of 
stature, but has marked personality, When I visited the 





———. 
Legion last year he impressed on me th 
durs, mais nous sommes justes.” 

To-day there are about twenty thousand serv 
legionaries, mostly in the Mediterranean basin, Staie 
them rise to be N.C.O.’s from the ranks, and J was sho * 
round the barracks at Sidi-Bel-Abbes by an Iain 
officer of the Legion who had joined as a legionary, Aft 
fifteen years’ service they become entitled to pension 
the amount of which depends on rank, active Service, 
The Legion is composed of representatives of many Ean. 

pean nations, mostly Germans and Russians, owing to the 
unemployment and distress and political troubles Of the 
War’s aftermath in those countries. In the barracks the 
notices posted on the walls are in both German and 
French. There are very few Englishmen ; they do not 
fit in well and are not wanted. I have spoken to one or 
two of them, but they were employed in the band or jy 
technical work, and were not fighting soldiers. The pay 
is merely nominal, but there is an enlistment bounty at 
present of one thousand franes (£8), half of which js paid 
on joining and the remainder during the first few months 
of service. The age limits are from eighteen to forty, with 
a stiff medical examination. 

The food of the Legion that I tasted was good and 
well-cooked, and the men look very fit. Their bearing 
and drill are much smarter than that of the ordinary 
French soldier. At the large depot at Sidi-Bel-Abbey 
there is a Soldiers’ Home, a library and _ writing-room, 
a famous band (that will be playing in Paris this year for 
the Colonial Exhibition), an excellent football team, and 
the legionaries are building a new stone cinema to replace 
the old one. The N.C.O.’s are the mainstay of the Legion 
and enjoy many privileges. 

No identity papers are asked for, and so great is the 
respect of the French authorities for the anonymity of 
legionaries that they now refuse to make inquiries about 
them even at the request of Consular Officials acting on 
behalf of near relatives, intimating that such inquirics 
must pass through the diplomatic channels at Paris. 
They have used this ignorance of the true identity of 
serving legionaries to encourage a tradition on French 
territory of protecting them against legal proceedings, 
even extradition. 

Many Germans and Russians who have completed 
fifteen years service become naturalized French citizens 
and settle down in North Africa. Some people have 
difficulty in understanding the loyalty of the — ermans, 
for example, in a French regiment. The explanation seems 
to be that they are loyal not to France but to the Legion. 
They are not Germans the less, but they are legionaries 
the more. 

The duty of an officer in the Legion is harder in peace 
than in war. He must gain the respect, if not the affection, 
of his men so that they will not only readily accept 
the risk of almost certain death, but also, a much harder 
thing, submit to the irksome discipline imposed when not 
on service. What is it that makes men join the Legion? 
Most motives must be mixed. There is Africa’s mysterious 
magnetism; the lure of the unveiled African sun for 
modern sun-worshippers ; the call of the desert for some; 
for others the call of adventure; the iron discipline 
and almost fabulous exploits ; even the stories of cruelty 
and injustice and the propaganda against the Legion; 
all these draw recruits. For most of them the Legion is 
a refuge from life. They have suffered from its sadness, 
its hardness and its uncertainty. Perhaps bowed down 
by their misdeeds and rejected by their own, they seek 

new life under a new name in a new land, and by the 
mental and physical anodyne of hard work and the 
excitement of constant adventure and active service they 
find rest to their souls. They have their “ pleasures ” to 
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d wine and bad women are both cheap and plentiful 
for ba th Africa. Even in ordinary life a person who 
7. shone questions is shunned, but to be guilty of 
“ ee form in the Legion is to invite trouble. I have 
aa remarked a strange look in legionaries’ eyes— 
shose windows of the soul—and once when I put some 
yestions about the past to a legionary it was Just as 
ta blind had been drawn down ; and I knew at once I 
had blundered. The Legion is the last refuge of those 
yho for one reason or another, a woman, the law, romance, 
the difficulty of ordering one’s own life decently, are 

fugitives from the ordinary everyday life of the world. 
They seek a kind of cloistered security (not, however, 
without the dust and heat of Africa), where past cares and 
disappointments and present material responsibilities 
can be forgotten. This is why the Legion in some ways 
resembles a militant religious order. Its members break 
yith the past, take a new name, and neither know nor 
are known to their new brethren. 

Their novitiate lasts some three months at the depot, 
under very strict novice masters, usually German N.C.O.’s. 
The legionary is bound by at least two of the monastic 
yows While he is in the Legion—poverty and obedience. 
His pay is only about one halfpenny a day for the first 
yaar at any rate, and obedience becomes second nature. 
‘Just as St. Francis chose Poverty for his bride and that 
of his order of Franciscans, so the legionary may be said 
to have chosen Death as his bride. For Death is, indeed, 
the bride of the Legion, as was well expressed by General 
de Négrier in his famous words before the battle of 
langson: “Mais vous «autres, légionnaires, vous étes 
sldats pour mourir, et je vous envoie oi Yon meurt.” 
Any man who comes to the Legion should know that 
he comes to die, or at least that there is small hope of 
escape. The actual motto of the Legion is “ Honneur et 
Fidélité : Valeur et Discipline ” ; perhaps an alternative 
motto would be: ‘‘ Morituri vos salutant.” 

Then, too, like the famous religious orders, the Legion 
has its traditions. On the wall of the Invalides at Paris 
there are the names of three legionaries graven in letters 
of gold. These are they who commanded the small 
detachment of the Legion—only some sixty souls— 
who, without water, without food, and without shelter 
from the blazing Mexican sun, for ten hours kept at bay 
no fewer than two thousand Mexicans, and killed six 
hundred of them. This happened on April 30th, 1868, 
during the French intervention in Mexico under 
Napoleon ILI, and its anniversary is the annual festival 
of the Legion. If you go to Sidi-Bel-Abbes and visit the 
Salle d’Honneur of the Legion you will see a vivid picture 
of the event painted by a legionary. Each year on 
April 30th every detachment of the Legion is paraded in 
hollow square and the account is read to them, just 
as the account of British troops standing still to the 
“Birkenhead” drili was read to German troops by order 
of a former Kaiser. 

No one can tell the future of the Legion. It is said 
that objections to it may be raised at the League of 
Nations. France must know that the Legion meets with 
disapproval in certain countries. Perhaps she thinks of 
the famous Arab proverb; ‘The dogs bark, but the 
caravan (in this case, the Legion) goes on.” 

F. K. B. 
—S—= 9 
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On the Cuckoo 


By J. B. Morton. ; 
HEN the poet and pantheist Wordsworth asked 
whether he should call the cuckoo bird or but a 
wandering voice, any sane man within hearing would 
have replied, unhesitatingly, “A wandering voice, of 
course.” The moment-the cuckoo becomes a_ visible 
bird, or even sings close at hand and at regular intervals, 
all the mystery is over. For there are only two 
monotonous notes to the cuckoo’s song, yet when they 
come in a gust of spring rain from steep woods we might 
be listening to the voice of Echo herself, answering some 
question as she flies from tree to tree. Nothing, not even 
the flowers or the buds on the branches or the changed 
wind, speaks so clearly of earth awakened and the end 
of the long winter sleep. That is why the suburbs of 
London are fuli of phantom cuckoo-voices long before 
the birds are here. It is the cuckoo that is eagerly 
expected when March and the shrill winds are gone. 
Nobody lies-awake at dawn to catch the first notes of 
the wren. Nobody writes to the papers to say that he 
has heard the first chiff-chaff, and to ask whether this is 
not a record. Nobody tells his neighbour that the 
willow-warbler is due. Naturalists do these things, no 
doubt, but for the normal man spring is not here until 
the cuckoo calls. 

The strict rule is that claims to have heard the first 
cuckoo should be made only by those who live within 
sound of the bells of Heathfield Church, in Sussex. For 
here, on April 13th, the old lady opens her basket, and 
lets the bird out. The undisputed fact that the bird 
has been rather late with its call in recent years may be 
attributed to its astonishment on seeing the new sort of 
buildings they put up nowadays. If I were that bird 
I would demand to be shoved back immediately into my 
comfortable basket. But that is the cuckoo’s business, 
not mine. 

The cuckoo, like the corncrake, is one of those birds 
whose call there is no mistaking. When once it is heard, 
there can be no argument about it, and we are conse- 
quently spared the fuss that is made about the starling 
(the Rabelais of the bird world) and his parodies of other 
birds. Musicians pretend to discover, in high summer, 
the semitones of the Moor in the cuckoo’s call, but it is 
fatigue and age and a claw-to-beak existence, and not 
a sojourn in Morocco, that changes the notes, and gives 
the second of the two a weary fall. Nor must we pay 
too much attention to the German naturalist who 
advanced the theory that the cuckoo is able to colour her 
eggs as she pleases, so that they will match the eggs of 
the foster-parent. Nearer to the truth, if less important, 
was the discovery of Hindmarsh that the cuckoo is 
enabled to produce the two notes that are so well known, 
owing to an extra muscle in the throat. Precious little 
does a boy care for that extra muscle as he goes through 
a wood where the brambles are still wet with dew in the 
early morning. 

It is not generally known—but it should be—that in 
mid-March many people in the Home Counties are the 
victims of a clergyman who travels from place to place, 
simulating the well-known call. He does this trick, as 
a general rule, in the early morning, having taken cover 
near some house or other. His imitation is said, by those 
who have heard it and discovered the deception, to be 
perfect ; which would lead one to believe that he, too, 
has that extra muscle in the throat. The clergyman’s 
object in carrying out this strange campaign is entirely 
praiseworthy. His sole intention is to give pleasure to 
simple people, and I live in hopes of seeing him one day 
upon the music-hall stage, and earning, deservedly, an 
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enormous salary. And I will ask all those who sneer at 
such an accomplishment as being beneath the notice of 
serious-minded men and women—I will ask such people 
to try to imitate the cuckoo themselves. Anyone can 
do it badly. To do it well enough to deceive is given 
to few. 

‘* Diffugere nives, redeunt jam gramina campis 

Arboribusque comee . . + « 

So thought I once as I lay in a doze on a steamer. It 
was early morning, and I judged that we were somewhere 
in the North Sea. Then, as though to mock my 
thoughts of spring in England, I heard the faint call of 
a cuckoo. ‘A clock in some cabin,” said I. But the 
call came again, and it was unmistakable. Either the 
clergyman was concealed on board, or else an exhausted 
bird, migrating, and blown out of its course, had taken 
refuge with us. Again it came, and I rose and drew 
aside from the porthole the small curtain. We were 
going slowly, and there was hardly any movement, and 
only a feeble throbbing of the engines. I peered out 
into the grey morning light, and a clammy mist drifted 
into the cabin and numbed my face. But out there the 
cuckoo was calling. As I strained my eyes I saw, 
indistinct in the mist, not the cold and colourless sea, 
but what looked like woods or the wraiths of woods. 
“*T have gone crazy in the night,” said I, and stepped 
back to consider things. I went over every moment of 
the voyage once more. ‘“* We touch at no port,” I said 
to myself. ‘*‘ Besides, when a man goes to bed in the 
North Sea...” I went back to the porthole, smiling 
now. The boat seemed to be gliding on an even keel 
through meadows. I could see grass now, and a road. 
I stepped out on deck, and there was no longer any 
mystery. I had forgotten the Kiel Canal, where the 
cuckoo calls to the boats as they pass up and down, and 
plays the fool with men who wake from profound sleep, 
uncertain and still dazed. 

Some have found it odd and even inexplicable that a 
singer with so small a range as the cuckoo should 
exercise such an influence on human beings. The secret 
of the cuckoo is surprise. ‘Though we expect his call, 
when it comes it is unexpected ; which is why they use 


his two notes for a clock. Nobody ever thought of 
having a_lark-clock or a_ nightingale-clock or a 
> oS 


sanary-clock. The impudence of his challenge pulls us 
up short, and in the midst of the elaborate performances 
of the blackbird and the thrush and the other beautiful 
singers the cuckoo’s sudden salutation is like the 
unaffected greeting of a companion, 


Tubby Clayton 


By Amicus. 
"EXO few outside the ranks of prize fighters and film 
stars is it given to be known round the world 
by a nickname. But Tubby Clayton is in that unusual 
position by virtue of the affection with which he is 
regarded by a large and widely scattered number of 
people of all ages, occupations and points of view. 

He was born in Queensland and educated at St. Paul’s 
School and Exeter College, Oxford. He served his 
apprenticeship at St. Mary’s, Portsea, where his per- 
sonality won him a great following of young men. The 
War fitted the round peg into the round hole when he 
became a Chaplain to the Forces and eventually opened 
Talbot House in Poperinghe as a place of weleome and 
recreation for the troops in and around the Ypres Salient. 

It is difficult in a few words to speak of the remarkable 
work which he did among the thousands of citizen 
soldiers of all ranks who thronged Talbot House. His 
immense capacity for sympathy with the problems of 





al 






individual men, his intense spiritual insight and 





keen sense of humour made him an ideal host jn a ho thinks 
which had for its motto “ All rank abandon ye ¥ their fi 
enter here,” and exercised its highest hospitality Tub) 
the carpenter’s bench which served as an altar ey p facil 
Chapel in a loft at the top of the house. keeps 

Without any idea of time, and devoid of any finan home. 


sense and oblivious of such details as eating or sleepi vividne 














he was able to do a work which would have jam & 3° 
impossible to anyone bound by limitations in. thy though 
directions. The man with a grievance or bad pe But bit 
from home was given all the time he wanted and y, puttin 
sent away cheered and strengthened. No watch in by 
eye looked warningly at the clock. Entirely unorthodg since 
and unconventional, but wholly delightful, purchas others. 
were made for the benefit of the guests of the House oft-quo 
So the influence of the House spread through all ranke Doubtu 
and officers and men could there mingle freely together, wife Di 
Men from all parts of the British Empire fell under ¢ 
spell of one whose ideal was virile and strong and divinely 
humorous. For Tubby’s sentiment is never maudlin. 
and he preaches no sugary gospel. He does not seck gg [*“!* 
for popularity and can afford to be entirely spontaneous 
in giving himself to other people. a vd 
In those crowded War days he realized the importance. eee 
for the Church of England of gathering together a wll For t 
of the candidates for Ordination who at that time were HH quit is 
swallowed up in His Majesty’s Forces. From his @ that it 
suggestion developed the scheme which, under the @ i 4 5 
wise guidance of the late Archbishop Davidson, found @ ¥"™ 
the Church prepared at the moment of demobilization pester: 
to take over its candidates for their preliminary testing Xl 
and training in the empty prison at Knutsford, a quaint and ami 
place but, as events proved, admirable for its purpose, & gening, 
Here Tubby spent about a year after the War while @ & not 
plans for the development of the Talbot House idea @ of till t 
in civilian life were maturing. Then he went out into @ Weare 
the wilderness with no money and no influence but There 
with a tremendous conviction of the need for an equivalent ane 
of Talbot House in London and elsewhere. This is not magne 
the place to speak of the vicissitudes which he endured. , 
But his dreams (and more than he dreamt of) became J jy at’? 
facts through the compelling force of his faith in the a wanly 
enterprise. It was achieved by his capacity for dis. J collapsec 


arming critical men and winning them to his side, by @ the plat 
his gift of seeing the best in men and bringing it into 


action, by his boundless energy and tireless enthusiasm, 





and above all by his utter abandonment to his ideal. —the s 
As one regards this interesting personality one is @ ™orts | 
impressed by what one can only call a childlike spirit sa we 
which bursts out in all sorts of surprising, and sometimes — 
disconcerting, ways. His rich, infectious laugh in itself Young 
has entirely demoralized some of the stiffest of Civil Jj, 4 
Servants at their own desks in Whitehall and bent them Woman 
to his will. He can gain an affectionate indulgence seilles, 
from the most hard-headed folk, but he can overwhelm (Here | 
them by the force of his insight into their moral problems, § ! have 
To use a rather hackneyed phrase, he “ has a passion for J" TeV" 
righteousness,” not that which criticizes the recreations — 
of other people but the Galilean righteousness which nag 
is against tyranny and pompous shams, Fight * 
A personality so strong and vital as his must in a sense a sen 
be a danger to a young men’s movement in that it may J Bobby 
attract the hero-worship of the adolescent to itself rather] of this 
than to the outlook for which it stands. But Tubby is of trac 
fully alive to this, and is devolving more and more of the As 
work and personal contacts on to many of his fellows in a, 
the movement. If he can teach Toe H to think and shthis 
study as well as laugh and work and pray, he will save it J pi 
from that peril of nebulousness which some of its friends Gin 
and critics dread. But this is not to say that no one provir 
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jks in Toc H; on the contrary, many men have done 
a first serious thinking in its ranks. 

pby is a great speaker with a magnificent voice and 
facility for apt phrase and telling illustration which 
his hearers on the alert and drives his message 
ne. He is a writer of no mean order, and combines 
idness of expression with extreme directness, whether 
is writing a letter to the Times or setting down his 
pughts and experiences in “ Plain Tales from Flanders.” 
it his gift of expression reaches its height when he is 
tting into words the hopes and needs of ordinary folk 
hymns and prayers for liturgical worship. 
Sincerity and generosity stamp all his relations with 
ners. He is Mr. Greatheart of his beloved and 
quoted Pilgrim’s Progress, who razed to the ground 
oubting Castle, the abode of Giant Despair and his 
Fe Diffidence, and put an end to their power. 


The Theatre 


Ar tHE LONDON 


CuarLes B. Cocuran’s 19381 Revver.” 
PAVILION. | 


Wyz of the last and largest of London’s music-halls came 
» an end, as a variety theatre, a week ago. I am unable 


+ Seek 
neds 


“ang » explain the decay of these once popular places. 
a nl For this reason: one goes to the sort of entertainment 
‘Wet Bhat is supposed to have killed variety. And one finds 
1 his at it is variety all over again. It is called a revue. It 
t th z s a series of “turns.” One is told that people no longer 
foun 4 want music-halls. One discovers that they want them under 
zation nother name. ' 
est True, the few stars which Mr. Cochran has chosen for 
.° Me his new revue to twinkle on and off in the brilliant sky, 
jaa “and amidst the nearly deafening din which is part of a jolly 
pose, evening, come on and go off all through that evening. You 
while “do not see the curtain descend upon them, cutting them 
ide: JF off till the next performance. Otherwise nothing is changed. 
t into We are back again at the music-hall. 
e but {| ‘There is the same patchiness of good, bad, and merely dull. 
valent There is the old convention which insists that, after having 
is not 2 laughed loud, say, at * The Honour System,” where the two 
lured, A main American stars, Mr. Bobby Clark and Mr. Paul 
‘® McCullough, hoodwink a Police Chief to their fancy, you sigh 
ee: - low at Mr. Noel Coward’s presentation, in wailful strain, of 
nthe »awanly pathetic proletarian person collapsing in, or being 
r dis. collapsed upon, by a cubist “ City ’ which he addresses in 
le, by J the plaintive lines :— 
t into “City, why are you casting your spell on mo ? 
iasm, City, what if you crumbled and fell on me?” 
eal, —the sort of questions that would have prompted rude 
ne is @ retorts from the hearties in the galleries of good old music- 
spirit hall audiences. 
Limes Again, after enjoying one of Mr. Coward's best—his satire 
a of Bloomsbury and its odd drinking habits, in ‘ Bright 
itself s . ns : : 
Cini Young People *- one has to watch Miss Ada May moaning 
i , In a meant-to-be-sinister manner through ‘ Half-Caste 
hem Woman”: a sketch of immorals and bad manners in Mar- 
ence seilles, or wherever seamen may land for a ‘* posh” evening. 
velnt (Here the painted scene by Nicolas de Molas is excellent.) 
emis, Ihave never understood why one must have bits of pathos 
1 for i revues. But there they are—invariably. I prefer the 
ions | d-time knockabouts and comics. We have all seen Mr. 
hich Chaplin’s boxing match in City Lights. At the Pavilion 
Mr. Bobby Clark gives us in “ The Kid’s First and Last 
Fight ” a replica of that scene. Only, Charlie is able to suggest 
mst Ba sense of comic suspense—almost of anxiety—beyond 
nay Bf Bobby's range. Mr. Clark is really the life, if not the soul, 
her of this revue. But he just fails to supply variety’s essence 
y 1S of traditional clownish caprice. 
the A sort of clown we have, in Mr. Al Marshall, but how 
in mournfully sick this melancomic is! Can one laugh at a 
a little white-faced fellow simulating the advanced stages of 
it phthisis ? What strange jokes creep into jolly evenings ! 
ds But it is fair to note that romps predominate. One gets 
them again in the hoary but always welcome skit upon a 
ne provincial theatre, and in “ The Bath Between “—the bath 


of course, between two bedrooms in a seaside hotel. And, 
irrelevantly, suddenly, familiarly, advance from the wings, in 
perfect drill, Mr. Cochran’s never-ageing Young Ladies, 
reinforced by a set of John Tiller girls to chase the clouds 
of faked hypochondria away. 

On and on it goes, after the usual interval. . . . I 
waited for “‘ Eve” (no name on the programme). The last 
number but one. She, enigmatic lady, is not the Woman 
but the Serpent—the nearest thing to a snake I have seen 
on the stage. A beautiful face and a modest demeanour ; 
and evidently no joints. Convolutions, flexures, circlings and 
sinuosities thereupon amaze, without exactly enchanting, us. 
But contortionism always was a music-hall feature painful 
to the nervous ; as performing animals, happily rare, used to 
be to animalitarians. ‘‘ Eve” is a boneless wonder. And, 
if she doesn’t remind us of Paul Valéry’s poetic masterpiece, 
she does recall the happier days when loud audiences were 
breathlessly silenced in admiration of some acrobat doing 
things that “ nobody didn’t ought to want to try to do, 
even if they could ”—as I once heard it put, in the row 
behind me, at some now extinct Palace of Fun. 

Ricwarpd JENNINGS. 


The Cinema 


[° Traprer Horn.” At Toe Empire Toeatre. ‘ Crowarron,” 
AT THE LEICESTER SQUARE THEATRE. ] 
“Trat’s Africa, laddie.’ I-wish I could have heard a little 
more of what our old friend Aloysius Horn was saying to hig 
young companion Peru as the two of them strolled, complete 
with guns and guitar, across the dark continent. The book 
was a mine of pithy sayings, many of them the commonest 
platitude it is true, but amusing, generally, because of the 
novel naive way in which they were expressed. So I had ex- 
pected at least some good original-sounding patter from the 
old fellow: but no. ‘ That, laddie, is Africa”? : whereupon 
Trader Horn sheds another silent tear, and the rest is gabble, 
of the well-known Hollywood type. It seems a pity, an 
opportunity lost. The best one can do is to ignore 
the absurd little story, expect nothing in the way of acting 
from the white characters, and accept the film simply as a 
series of scenes and episodes from the African life of that time, 

Judged from this standpoint, Trader Horn is a competent and 
thrilling enough piece of work. We see and hear leopards 
fighting baboons, crocodiles wallowing in the rivers, jackasses 
laughing, &c. A rhinoceros charges the Trader and his party 
and is shot: I think unnecessarily. Then there is a highly 
dramatic and convincing scene, where a lion, roving in the 
long grass, is stabbed in the head actually as it leaps: this 
just after it has bounded past the prostrate dummy figure of 
the girl. One might ask what girl? I don’t know, exactly, 
but she is there all right, white as a lily in spite of the African 
sun, and as full of sex appeal as possible. And naturally 
she goes off in the end with young Peru—or unnaturally, if 
you like, for he is never more than a studio puppet, but it is 
inevitable. An exciting film, very well photographed, but 
quite without any whole artistic conception. 

The film of Edna Ferber’s Cimarron, on the other hand, 
besides being as fully packed with “ thrills ”’ as Trader Horn— 
the wild creatures here are men not beasts—tells a thoroughly 
good story : the story of Yancey Cravat (Richard Dix), pioneer 
and editor, and his family seen against the changing back- 
ground of the virgin country of Oklahoma in its first settlers’ 
days of 1889, up the present day. The wild and woolly west 
again, all-trekking, all-shooting, but on fifty times the old 
scale, and with what a difference! We are told that forty- 
seven camera-men were employed on the shooting of the first 
stampede scene: but there is no creaking of machinery here. 
It is magnificently real, a re-living of the past rather than a 
faked presentation of it for the screen. We watch the growth 
of a city, from wood-shack to skyscraper. We watch the char- 
acters grow old, and they do it convincingly ! Which alone is 
a notable achievement, by comparison with films upon which 
less trouble has been taken. It is impossible, of course, in a 
short notice to give any real idea of so full and detailed a 
picture—but Cimarron is emphatically a film which everyone 
looking for a good entertainment should see. It has humour 
and a fine swinging movement. And one can hear almost 
every word spoken, surely a record for a talkie ! H. M. 
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Country Life 


THE SWEET O° THE YEAR. 

The first day of official spring seldom produced quite so many 
spring events as met the senses of observers who left the 
Town on that day. The heat succeeded not only cold, but a 
fruitful soaking of the ground by melted snow, which is the 
best of all forms of watering. The ‘“ peck of March dust” 
on the top of this not only gave a perfect seed bed, but was 
accompanied by a speed of growth very rare in Britain. 
Crown Imperials—to give a particular example—grew four 
inches within the day. Flowers burst out so quickly as to 
startle you among plants that looked quite dead. In that 
most popular of spring garden plants, the wallflower, the 
little blossom on the top of a stem that was thought dead 
was more odd perhaps than beautiful; but it at least 
acknowledged the rare warmth. On the twenty-first I 
watched rooks, thrushes, dunnocks and sparrows building 
with a rage for work only paralleled among hive bees. Though 
the exodus from London was large, London itself led the 
spring race. It was the warmest place in England ; and Kew 
Gardens, which I happened to visit on the eve of spring, was 
full of salient examples, among insects and birds as well as 


plants. 
* * * * 


Rus 1n UrBe. 

Yet greater marvels were reported from Hampstead. 
London is indeed a marvellous place for birds. So wrote 
Mr. Julian Huxley, who is one of our best observers, in a 
letter to the Times. Within a few hours of reading his strange 
example of this general truth, I came upon some yet more 
startling illustrations, or so it seems to me. Mr. Huxley 
saw a heron (which I have seen in Battersea), thought he 
heard a raven, and was very sure he saw a hawk large enough 
to be a Peregrine Falcon. This was in Hampstead, which 
has an attraction for wild mammals as well as birds. Did it 
not recently harbour that shy and in many counties very 
rare animal, the badger? But there still exists over 
Hampstead a certain appearance of the real country, even 
though roads and urban noises and sights encircle it and 
obtrude. No one ean allege such rural qualities of the spot in 
Kast London where other rarer birds were observed almost 
simultaneously with the heron, large hawk and crow at 
Hampstead. 

* * * * 

To find this Easterly bird haunt you proceed by ‘bus or 
tram to a popular and populous part of the city. You reach 
one corner of the open space while still well within the city, 
though the remoter portion possesses a certain air of wildness ; 
and two naturalists who had heard of a rare arrival there, 
searched thoroughly and in vain through this unintentional 
sanctuary. They had virtually given up the search, and were 
retiring, when some white patch on a pond by the side of the 
road caught their eye. It proved to be nothing stranger than 
a tame duck ; but at its side, marvel of marvels, swam one of 
the rarer species of wild swan, the Bewick, as tamely almost 
as if it were the common mute swan, which was also present. 
This swan was the bird the naturalists had gone forth to seek ; 
and they had enjoyed some unearned increment, for they 
‘ame upon a number of siskins feeding on the ground and 
watched them from a few yards distance. 


* * ** * 


Some of those who watch birds in London have records 
that countrymen in the wildest districts of the West might 
envy. Not long since two species of the great Northern divers, 
such as Thoreau described as among the more precious denizens 
of Walden, where he built his lonely hut, have recently been 
frequenting one of the big water reservoirs just outside London. 
Well within London a naturalist was amazed to come upon 
no fewer than seven goosander—a rare and marvellous sight 
—as well as a number of smews. The greater-crested grebe 
is a regular inhabitant of many of the reservoirs, as I have 
seen, and would nest successfully on one of them if it could 
evade the abnormally shrewd eyes of those harpies, the jack- 
daws. The number of duck is legion ; and the multitude, as 
well as the variety, rather greater than you would find at any 
one resort, say, on the west coast of Ireland. 





—————2 





A New MIGRATION, 


This week we shall probably see the arrival in London of 
first migrant birds: a wheatear, perhaps, on Hampstead and 
willow warbler at Dulwich. Writing some while ago at 
Spectator on oddities of the migratory impulse, I a} 

n : ; » # alluded i 
the curious fact in the history of birds that they Migrate oy 
shallow seas, however wide, for example the North Sea, : 
not over deep seas, however narrow ; and witnessed the la 
of migrant birds in Madagascar (that last home of the Dov 
which is separated from the Continent by a strait of altogethe, 
exceptional depth. A charming letter from a Yorkshiremay 
resident in Madagascar reports one exception that gave Much 
pleasure. He writes : 

“T have just been reading the Spectator for October 18th 19% 
which of necessity takes a long time to reach me in this OUt-of-he 
world spot in the heart of Madagascar. . . . It will probably interes: 
you to know that two couples of house-martins have nested pay 
the eaves of our Mission house here in Anjozorobe, and have yo 
ones at the moment of writing. They appeared for the firs} tie 
a year ago, much to our astonishment and greatly to our deligt 
it being so homely to see house-martins flitting about the garden, 
and in and out of the top verandah. We wondered if they woul 
return this year, and to our joy they have come again, Unde 
the same eaves and only a few yards away, there are sparoy 
hawks nesting, and we have been somewhat fearful for the yo 
of the house-martins. Apparently they were not raided 4 ye 
ago, and so have ventured again. House-martins are certajp) 
not indigenous to Madagascar; during my twenty-two years qi 
here I have never seen them until a year ago, or heard of then 
so I can only conjecture that they have crossed ‘the Straits ¢ 
Madagascar.” ” 

* # * * 
WANTED : GUIDES. 

Letters reach me corroborating a lament of the scarcity 
of natural history guides. Personally I especially regretted 
the lack of any sort of guide in Western Australia, as jj 
Newfoundland the procuring in the _ neighbourhood 
any adequate handbook. Is there any region in th 
world where the autumnal berries are so various as in 
Newfoundland or where the groundling plants colow 
so gloriously ? The majority would be as easily trans. 
ferable to Britain as the currant which contributes eve 
more colour than the maple or the golden rod, which js 
one of the commonest weeds. In spite of the growth of the 
cult of natural history in all parts of the world, especially 
where so-called Anglo-Saxons prevail, simple books about 
birds, insects and plants are everywhere hard to find. Very 
many of the islands are entirely unprovided. Where, for 
example, can a visitor, say, to Majorca or Madcira find any 
handbook that will help him to find or identify the birds, 
insects and plants of these delectable islands? Yet eve 
a visitor of the most urban mind would like to flush a flock 
of stone-curlew from beds of oxalis and asphodel, when lhe 
took his walks abroad from the Moorish buildings of Palma; 
or to know that the weed at the roadside was the blue pin- 
pernel. The gap between the general natural history of a 
big geographic area and the hopelessly superficial sketches in 
the more local guide-books has never yet been adequately 
filled. It would, I believe, especially if it is wished to attract 
the British traveller, prove worth the while of many 4 
syndicat Winitiative itself to make good this lamentable 
deficiency. A good handbook covering this sect of virtues 
in a district, especially an island, may double and treble 
the pleasure and value of a holiday. 

* * * * 
A RETURN TO THE LAND. 

One item that I have just seen in a new sort of employment! 
list is both surprising and gratifying. One labour exchange, 
it seems, has begun to make yearly a rough census of the careers 
of secondary as well as elementary schoolboys. Much the 
biggest figure in an Oxford list comes under the head o! 
“ farming.”” When analysed it is seen that the young clerks, 
of several sorts, exceed the young farmers in number, but 
for the rest the farmers are double of any other profession. 
Is this the result of more mechanization on the farms and 
the demand for workers with a higher educational and 
technical equipment ? Dr. Addison and Mr. Orwin should 
rejoice, 

W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Gr, have read with interest the letters written by 
- p.R.” and “I. C. S. (Retd.)’* in last week’s Spectator. 
Jean pear testimony to the truth of the instance quoted by 
«p, P. R.”, this time from South India. I have seen service 
under two British officers in the revenue department of the 
Government. The District Headquarters at my home town 
js two miles outside the municipal boundary. ‘The covenanted 
(ivil Servants, both British and Indian, have their bungalows 
near the offices of the Government. This also is the case 
of the residences of superior servants of the departments of 
Justice, Police, Forestry, and even in the case of the local 
branch of the Imperial Bank. To put it in a nutshell, this 
heirarchy of officials lives in actual isolation and is far 
moved from the social setting of an historic town mentioned 
by Pliny in his Geography and containing an intelligent 
population of nearly forty thousand souls. 



















Ican vouch for the conscientious manner with which these 
cficials discharge their duties and even when I was a mere 
quill-driver I enjoyed the opportunity of mixing with them 
ina game of tennis, hockey and other outdoor sports. But 
I must emphasize the fact that these officers have neither 
the opportunity nor the inclination to invite social intercourse 
even with the cream of the local community. 

A young Indian civilian, a brilliant Oxford graduate, 
newly posted to my district revealed tome in unambiguous 
terms that his orders were that he should avoid the town 
as much as possible. I was then unable to see the reason 
for this rigidity of social relationships, but I drew the con- 
dusion that a certain amount of rigidity in social intercourse 
between the officers and the ordinary folk, otherwise than 
in a purely official capacity, would enrich the grandeur 
supposed to be the prerogative of Steel Frame. 


















The question of cheap labour as being the cause of colour 
prejudice has been mishandled by “I. C. S. (Retd.).” I 
would request him to peruse my memorandum on ‘ The 
International’ Aspects of Indian Emigration” (East and 
West, Ltd., London), and my paper on ‘‘ Indian Labour in 
Ceylon” in the current issue of the International Labour 
Review of Geneva. His conclusions could be proved to be 
without foundation. Strangely enough, the Indian labourer 
in Ceylon with a stabilized wage of anything between forty 
and fifty cents a day, gains in social stature. I would also 
ak him to tell me whether the Japanese workman in 
California, Hawaii, and other American possessions suffers 
from this invidious disability. My own view of the question, 
which I have formed after four years’ sojourn in this country 
and on the Continent, is that the political subjection of India 
by Great Britain and the innate conservatism of the average 
English man and woman have a lot to do with colour bar, 
Witness the treatment of the non-White races on the 
Continent. On a former occasion you have editorially 
adverted to the unique appointment of M. Diagne, an 
African, to the Deputy-Secretaryship of the French Colonial 
Office. He officially represented the French Government 
atthe XLV International Labour Conference, and in social 
esteem I can truthfully say that M. Diagne excelled 
almost everyone of his fellow delegates to the Conference. 


There is only one solution of this vicious problem. Make 
India politically free and the average Indian would rise in 
the estimation of the White races. Witness the case of the 
Japanese. Japan being a world power, the colour question 
does not pester her nationals, Finally, educate our present 
masters in this country. A new orientation of the present 
defective synthesis of Indian and world thought is a great and 
urgent necessity. 

India is always deeply indebted to the Spectator for the 
statesmanlike attitude which it has adopted towards her 
political freedom. Indians are no less grateful to the Spectator 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of. the letters which we receive, we would again remind correspondents 

that we often cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 

The length which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the 
Week.”—Ed. Sprecrator.] 


for the humanity of its views and for thrashing out this 
invidious question. It is journals like the Spectator which 


can prevent a colour war in the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 


National Liberal Club, S.W.1. LANKA SUNDARAM. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTArorR.] 

Sir,—If I had used the expression, “ hatred against unfair 
complexion,” attributed to me by Mr. T. S. Ramanujam, I 
should indeed have been guilty of impoliteness as well as 
No man “ hates ”’ his fellow-creatures on account 
of the colour of their skins. The Aryan invaders of India 
were fairer in complexion than the aboriginal inhabitants. 
When the caste system was established in the time of Manu, 
the priestly, warrior and trading classes put the low castes 
and outcastes to menial occupations and refused to admit 
them to share in their food and their worship. The higher 
castes may have despised the lower castes as belonging to an 
inferior conquered race, but they did not necessarily hate 
them. To this day a caste Hindu may speak disparagingly 
of a low caste man as a “** very black fellow,” and may avoid 
pollution by his touch, but that does not mean that he hates 
him. 

In any country where there is a foreign element it is possible 
for agitators to stir the populace by cries to turn out the for- 
cigner in their midst. Even the complacency of a stolid 
British workman may be disturbed by the sight of a foreigner 
doing a job that might have come to him. In India to the 
Dravidians the Aryans must have once appeared as foreigners, 
But India has absorbed many nationalities. 

The colour of a man’s skin may be an indication that he is a 
foreigner, but if he is disliked it is because he is a foreigner, 
not because his skin is fair or dark. 

Therefore in my letter printed in your issue of February 28th 
I was careful to use the words “ preference for fairness of 
complexion.” 

Your correspondent argues that colour differences are 
ignored on the Continent, and suggests that children should 
be taught to avoid colour prejudice. The French are a very 
polite nation, and it is true that they display remarkably little 
consciousness of colour differences of skin. When the Indian 
troops arrived at Marseilles during the War, it was no doubt 
curiosity not rudeness, that led French crowds to invade the 
privacy of Indians in their eagerness to view “‘ les repas des 
Sikhs.’ If we want to know how the French people feel 
towards their Algerian and Annamite subjects, we must ask 
a Frenchman. 

Children in England stare at Indians and Africans because 
their eyes and their instinct tell them that here is something 
unfamiliar and different from themselves and their parents. 
Lectures on ** common humanity ” will not cure them of their 
curiosity. In the same way Indian boys and girls stare at a 
white Sahib who visits a part of the country hitherto little 
frequented by Europeans, ‘There is no reason to imagine in 
either case that the young people are animated by hatred.— 
I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES G. SPENCER. 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—I am very glad to see that you have started a corre- 
spondence in your columns on the subject of the colour bar. 
It is a matter of supreme importance to the British Empire. 
I have read with particular interest the excellent letter of 
Mr. T. S. Ramanujam in your issue of March 14th. He 
mentions the amusing case of an Indian villager who, when 
he saw an Englishman for the first time asked whether the 
gentleman was tainted with ‘* white leprosy.” 

May I add another example of the way in which the coloured 
person may regard the white man’s skin? Many years 
ago, when I was teaching in a college in India, one of my 
colleagues, a Mahommedan of high birth, invited me and the 
two other Englishmen teachin in the college to dine at his 


house. His wife was not present at the dinner, Obedient 
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to the strict rules of purdah, she would have regarded that as 
scandalous. But our colleague and host told us the next 
day that she had ventured to peep at us through a hole in 
the curtain, and that her subsequent comment was: ‘* Why! 
they have got no skins.”—I am, Sir, &c., Haroip Cox. 

6 Raymond Buildings, Grays Inn, W.C.1. 


POLITICS AND THE PRESS 
[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] 

Sm,—The proclamation signed by nine editors prompts the 

following thoughts. Cant appears under many disguises. Is 

there any reason (except the human one of a Trade Union 
objecting to the invasion of its mysteries by non-members), 

why it should be proper for Mr. J. A. Spender, Mr. A. G. 

Gardiner and Mr. Wickham Steed to pass their entire adult 

lives in trying to influence political opinion and so terribly 

improper for Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook to do 
the same ? 

Is there some magic by which the salaried editors’ propa- 
ganda is sacred and the proprietors’ propaganda is cursed ? 
Is the hired assassin more honourable than the man who 
does his own murdering ? Does not everything really depend 
on whether any or all of them mean what they say ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., NorRMAN MALCOLM. 

124 Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. 

[We ought all to respect both proprietors and editors who 
try to ‘“‘influence public opinion’ by legitimate methods. 
The methods of the papers which tried to make the election 
turn on the leadership of a political party were illegitimate 
and were, in our view, rightly denounced as an attempt at 
dictation. We discussed this question in detail in a leading 
article last week and showed why the methods of the Daily 
Mail and the Daily Express were anti-democratic.—Eb, 
Spectator.] 

THE SECURITY MYTH 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Str,—Your reviewer of Mr. H. E. Hyde’s book The Security 
Myth has done me the honour of naming me as an “‘ exponent ”’ 
of international sanctions. He then proceeds to elaborate the 
thesis that the great aim of sanctionists is to stabilize the status 
quo and to maintain the inviolability of every treaty. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. We recognize 
the impossibility of creating a coercive force at the disposal of 
the international authority until all disputes of whatever 
nature, including the revision of treaties, are submitted to 
and settled by a judicial, arbitral or legislative procedure. 

In The Problem of the Twentieth Century I have en- 
deavoured to point out that arbitration in its widest sense, 
involving decisions ex aequo et bono, is applicable to questions 
of treaty revision as well as to other classes of international 
disputes. This form of legislation would then be undertaken 
in a judicial rather than a political atmosphere. I believe that 
a panel of arbitrators composed, in the words of the Protocol, 
of ‘* persons who by their nationality, their personal character 
and their experience appear to furnish the highest guarantees 
of competence and impartiality ’’ is-the most practical method 
of settling this thorny question. At any rate, until the 
international authority has been able to assess in terms of 
voting power the relative status of its States Members in 
authority and civilization this procedure holds the field. 

In the past the revision of treaties has gener-!ly been 
settled by a resort to arms. Hitherto no substitute has been 
discovered inasmuch as the procedure laid down in Article 19 
of the Covenant merely touches the fringe of the question. 
Consequently, in order to find a remedy for such pressing 
questions as the Polish Corridor, the treatment of minorities 
and other irritants, it is essential that machinery should be set 
up for the revision of treaties and the peaceable settlement of 
all disputes threatening the peace of the world. It follows 
logically that sanctions should be created simultaneously to 
stand behind these decisions. Otherwise the international 
authority will not be in a position to enforce, if need be, the 
solutions for which it has become responsible. 

Secondly, he charges us with placing undue stress upon the 
analogy between the individual and the State. On this point 
your reviewer derides the constitutional lawyers, whilst he 
maintains that international jurists have disclaimed any 
parallel between the State and the individual. Need I point 








out that Grotius, one of the first and most eminent 
national lawyers drew his inspiration no less than his j}j 
trations from the principles and codes of municipal Jay ak 
others—notably Professor T. J. Lawrence and Dr, Schueckin 
—have advocated the establishment of an internationa} 
May I also quote the words of a distinguished histoy; 
John Seeley ?—“ There has been found hitherto but one sub. 
stitute for war. It has succeeded over and over again; j 
succeeds regularly in the long run wherever it can be inte 
duced. This is to take the disputed question out of the hands 
of the disputants, to refer it to a third party whose intelligence 
impartiality and diligence have been secured, and to impos 
his decision upon the parties with overwhelming force, The 
last step in this process, the power of enforcing the decision, 
by the federal union only, is just as essential as the earlier one, 
and if you omit it you may just as well omit them, too.” 
Your reviewer is right in reviling war, but he has sti}] jy 
discover a substitute for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Davin Davis, 
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44 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space.—fp, 
Spectator.] 





THE PULFORD STREET SITE 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sm,—Mr. G. W. Currie, who wrote to you on February 28th 
as to the above site, is clearly under the impression that the 
development of the Millbank area will provide a “ golden 
harvest ” for the ratepayers of Westminster. 

He suggests, therefore, and in view of the prospect of an 
expected harvest at an early date, that the Westminster 
City Council should take over the Pulford Street Scheme, 
and, further, should provide a scheme in Soho, and cary 
out work at the corner of Pimlico and Chelsea. Unfortunately, 
however, there is no likelihood of any “ golden harvest” 
being reaped by the Westminster ratepayers, for their share 
of the increase in the rateable values in the areca will, at least 
for a period of sixty years, be wiped out by the loss on the 
Millbank Scheme. 

The annual loss for sixty years on that scheme will amowt 
to £7,658, and in addition the ratepayers will lose over £1,000 
a year for interest and sinking fund contributions on their 
share of the capital outlay on the new streets in the Millbank 
area. Itis perfectly true that ultimately, when the area has been 
fully developed, there will be a material increase in rateable 
values, but as seven-eighths of the money collected for rates 
in Westminster has to be paid away to the Precepting 
Authorities, the direct benefit to the ratepayers will only 
extend to one-eighth of the increase. 

As to a scheme in Soho, apart from any other question, the 
difficulty is that there are no sites available ; and, further, 
that property in Soho is of a value which makes building for 
the working classes prohibitive ; for example, it was found 
that if the City Council acquired part of Huggins’ Brewery 
site for a housing scheme, the cost for the land alone 
worked out at upwards of £733 per flat—an impossible figure, 
—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK RYE 

(Chairman of the Housing Committee of 
the Westminster City Council.) 

13 Golden Square, London, W.1. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Smr,—After reading Miss Geraldine Coster’s article on the 
* Religious Training of Children,” in last week’s Spectator, 
like Ezra of old, I sat down astonied. May I refer to two 
points in particular ? 

** People,” says Miss Coster, “‘ rarely seem to have estimated 
the effect on a group of children of singing again and again 
such lines as ‘ Weary of earth and laden with my sin,’ ot 
‘Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, Till the storm of life be past.” 
In twenty-five years’ experience as a parish priest, I have never 
known children singing these hymns. Hymns of this emotional 
and subjective character are naturally reserved for mission 
services ; and that any priest with an elementary knowledge 
of his craft, should choose them for Catechism or Sunday 
School is frankly preposterous. 

Miss Coster goes on to question the usefulness of teaching 
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ious doctrine to children, and in particular discourages 
any reli » of the dogma that Jesus Christ is God. The 
th : eg ah this, she says, will inevitably misunderstand 
| EE thereby the greater part of the emotional and 
fee tional value of the Gospel. 

ss a child should “ inevitably misunderstand ” the 

ba the Incarnation, Miss Coster does not inform us. 
owe cannot fully grasp it is, of course, true: which of us 
at It contains depth beyond depth of mystery beyond 

the penetration of the greatest mystic. But on the surface, 
it is a simple truth for simple minds. To try to teach the 
stian Religion without this, its fundamental doctrine, 


Nose mp8 trying to build a house without a fuundation. To 
The vary the figure, it is like striking out the centre-pole of a tent. 
™ The whole structure collapses into a huddle of canvas, without 
Ones, shape, form, or utility. 
. Doctrine divorced from life is, of course, futile, whether 
il ty it be for children or for adults. But it is not quite as meaning- 
= “te and unintelligent as Christianity without the Incarnation. 
rs, _Lam, Sir, &e., G. D. RoseNnTUAL, 
‘ §. Agatha’s Vicarage, Birmingham. 
En, 
ARE WE OVER-POPULATED ? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
sin, —In supporting the Malthusian theory your correspondent, 
Mr. Dunlop, explains that “If the world’s present food 
8th supply could be distributed equally to the world’s present 
the inhabitants, none would get enough for the maintenance 
den of good health.” This may be correct, but does he not overlook 
other essential factors in the problem? For instance, the 
an Boreas of villages, towns and cities vary with the population. 
ter Throughout this country unused land, however valuable it may 
ne, be, is exempt from all rates, while Income Tax is not deducted 
ty & {rom profit derived from its sale ! Consequently, the terms on 
iy which land is available for the expansion of villages, towns 
:” BF and cities, vary with the policy of speculators. 
re All the facts seem to indicate that our productive power is 
st practically illimitable, but that this power is heavily handi- 
he capped by the results of our unjust assessment laws. 
Under these conditions it is impossible to decide whether 
it we are over-populated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
" GroRGE ALFRED GOODWIN. 
: Birken, Prestatyn, NW. 
n RUSSIAN LABOUR 
‘ [To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
: Sin,—What subtle minds some people have! It makes a 
; difference to Mr. Sloan whether he is a person who is the 
legal property of another and is bound to absolute obedience 
or whether he is under the absolute control of a body of 
i persons who govern a country and is bound to absolute 
obedience. In other words, it makes a difference to him 


whether he is in the position of a slave or a convict. ‘Though 

the stench from the Russian forests offends the nostrils of 

the civilized world, that country presents a veritable Utopia 

toMr. Sloan. Truly some people are on a different plane of 

thought and it is useless to reason with them.—I am, Sir, &e., 
5 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. A. Ropinson, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sirn,—The letter of Mr. Metcalf, page 270 of the Spectator, 
is surely well timed, but unfortunately will probably not 
attract the attention it deserves. Russia is an unknown 
quantity, and a mot d’ordre would appear to have been issued 
in all Western countries to the Press that any favourable 
fact should be suppressed or minimized, all unfavourable 
facts or rumours being consistently exaggerated. 

Any student of history is well aware that the apparent 
liberty which prevails after the overthrow of a tyranny is 
succeeded by a new tyranny. The cynicism of Charles I 
was followed by the tyranny of Cromwell and the oppressive 
régime of the Bourbons preceded the carnage of the Napoleonic 
tra. As Russia is in the melting pot, out of which a race 
possessed of new ideals will emerge in due course, the sym- 
pathy of the civilized world should be extended to her during 
this period of transition, even as a matier of expediency if 
hot of duty.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W.. Herr, 

Brussels, 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—Writing as I am with a temperature of one hundred and 
three degrees, you must excuse me if my language in replying 
to Mr. Metcalf’s insidious Soviet propaganda descends in 
places to the level of that used in modern Parliamentary 
debates. I say ‘* Soviet propaganda ” advisedly, as apparently 
Mr. Metcalf is employed in pouring out this stream of fulsome 
praise of the U.S.S.R. in other publications besides the 
Spectator. People know what I stand for. Let Mr. Metcalf 
come out bravely and admit his position and what interests 
he represents. 

It is waste of time to reply to your correspondent’s assertions 
seriatim. Unless he is prepared to dub the Archbishop of 
Canterbury a liar for his statement in the House of Lords, and 
Sir Hilton Young a trusting imbecile for officially bringing to 
the notice of the Government sworn statements of conditions 
in the timber camps, which Mr. Metcalf suggests are all inven- 
tions, then it is merely an instance of supreme egotism on his part 
to take up the attitude he does. Mr. Metcalf has never been 
to a Soviet timber camp to investigate. No one has, 
Permission was refused to our own Government, and the 
Soviet Government lost a large timber contract with the 
United States rather than allow twelve American Communists, 
to be selected by the Soviet, to visit the camps. Mr. Metcalf’s 
callousness in representing the agonized death of ecclesiastics 
from starvation, cold and overwork as merely stiffness of 
muscle consequent on the performance of unaccustomed 
labour must make even the devils in hell grin. There is no 
more authentic fact in history than that the conditions in the 
timber camps of North Russia are appalling in their cruelty, 
and almost beyond description and belief.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. J. Witpen-Hart 
(Hon. Organizer and General Secretary, Anti-Soviet 
Persecution and Slave-Labour League), 
88 Onslow Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 


THE CALL OF THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—For some weeks the above correspondence has been of 
interest to me, as a reader of your paper. I wonder if I 
might speak a word for the methods of the Nonconformist 
churches of religion to the outsider ? 

My work takes me to several different places, often in the 
provinces, often quite in the country, then again in London. 
I always attend the chapel where I happen to be—but rarely 
without being spoken to, welcomed, and, if there for any 
length of time, have been visited, and found many friends. 

As to resident households, I can again only speak from 
experience ; the Nonconformist ministers and church officials 
always look after those that belong to them, and also those 
who may not, but attend, and their help is always forth- 
coming to any new or old members or to the stranger within 
their gates, never forgetting those who are not there, through 
sickness or absence or any other reason; they are invariably 
missed and made to feel wanted. 

In fact, I think it would be difficult to attend a chapel a 
few Sundays and not receive a welcome.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wicken, Ely, Cambs. Jessiz SMITH, 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Can you find room for a few lines of protest from one 
of an older and less enlightened generation against the 
proposals for returning the Elgin Marbles to Greece ? 

We came by them in a perfectly legitimate way. It would 
seem to be a wholesome rule of the world that when people 
have precious things to guard and do not guard them, the 
trust should pass into other hands. So it has been here. 
If the title deeds of all our possessions—and other people's 
too—are to be narrowly looked into, the shifting will not 
stop short with the Elgin Marbles. Every nation in Europe 
owns treasures, which once belonged to someone else. And 
if, as is sometimes said, they are a world possession, the 
world will have a better chance of seeing them in London 
than in Athens, 

“The appetite grows with eating.” If tke sentimental 
altruists get their way, I have no doubt that we shall presently 
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be faced with the demand to give back Gibraltar to Spain, 
and probably the Cape to the Dutch. 

To the less exalted the whole thing seems, if the expression 
may be pardoned, a piece of cant and humbug.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Norton G. LAwson. 

Temple Lodge, Richmond, Yorkshire. 

[We have already gjven reasons why the Elgin Marbles 
should be returned to Greece. We admit there is much to be 
said on the other side, but nevertheless we adhere to our 
opinion ; what the world needs more than anything is altruism. 
In external and internal politics the chief hope of the future 
lies in the substitution of the law of ‘might is right” by the 
rule of justice.—Ep. Spectator.| 


HUMANE RABBIT CATCHING 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sim,——May I ask your readers, when buying rabbits in shops, 
to ask for netted ones ?. This would do much towards lessening 
the tortures of trapping. A child has just written to me 
saying :—‘*I live in Devon, and when I am in bed at night 
I can hear the rabbits in the traps, and I hate it.”—I am, Sir, 
ke., C. Van pER Byt (Major) 
(Founder of the Fur Crusade). 
Wappenham House, Towcester. 


PIT PONIES 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—Miss Gardner asks me to withdraw the charge of 
exaggeration against her. I shall be pleased to do so if and 
when she withdraws the exaggeration. She has misquoted 
official reports. She has lifted passages out of their context. 
She has given as “ facts ” within inverted commas statements 
collected from a number of sources that are qualified and 
sometimes completely altered when read as they were originally 
printed or spoken. She has drawn a protest from Mr. J. R. 
Rider on account of the use she made of an extract from his 
paper. 

In her original letter she stated that “ life to the pit pony 
is a series of brutal despotic events.” Will she withdraw 
that reckless generalization? And has she read the report 
of Mr. Stanley Bishop of the Daily Express, who made an 
independent investigation during the present month and, 
although on his own admission he was biased on the cruelty 
side beforehand, reported that ‘‘ the pit horse, without any 
question, is in far better physical condition and_ infinitely 
better cared for than the ordinary horse of a similar class on 
the surface ” ? 

I am only asking that this question should be discussed 
according to the ordinary rules of controversy and evidence 
and that reckless generalizations and unsubstantiated, vague 
or anonymous accusations should be omitted. Nobody can 
have any feeling but disgust and condemnation for such 
an instance as that related by Miss Violet Wood. But she 
would not, I suppose, contend that it is other than an isolated 
instance—and I submit that even that can, unfortunately, 
be paralleled by occasional examples of ill-treatment of ani- 
mals on the surface taken from the records of the R.S.P.C.A. 
and other societies. Not that that is any excuse.—I am, 
Sir, «&c., Piunie Gree, 

5, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


LEGLESS BIRDS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In relation to your correspondence of late with regard 
to “ Legless Birds”, it may interest your readers to hear 
of a curlew we had in Australia many years ago. His leg 
had been broken in an accident and had to be amputated 
just below the knee. Eventually my father made him a 
wooden leg of bamboo ; using the round part for a socket in 
which, after it had been well padded, the stump was fitted 
in and firmly secured with chamois leather, the lower part 
of the bamboo cut away and made much lighter. The bird 
adapted himself directly to the artificial limb and ran about 
almost as nimbly as before. Indeed he was so active that 
the “leg” soon wore down and had to be renewed about 
every six weeks. He was devoted to my father and followed 


a ——~ 
him about just like a dog, sleeping under his Ww 
night and giving a little ery if he heard an 
room. We had quantities of birds of all kind 
but ‘ Curly” was easily the “ star” performer and me 
intelligent than many human beings. His end, Pte 
never knew for he disappeared one night, and we could bm 
conclude he had been stolen. All efforts to find him failed 
and we were left with the usual heartbreak !—I am, Sir ‘. 

Horsham, L. C, Darn,’ 
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REVERSED BIRD MIGRATION 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Srr,—In your issue of March 21st, Sir W. Beach Thoma 
writes: ‘*It has not perhaps happened before within on 
memory that March weather, however leonine, has routed 
migrating birds.” 

Compulsory and wholesale reversals of the great Northwan| 
spring movement of birds, such as have been reported this 
month from Germany and Switzerland, must be of rare occur 
rence. Giitke, in his great work on the birds of Heligolan 
records that on the night of March 16th, 1879, ‘ hundreds i 
thousands of migrants, belonging for the most part to thy 
Curlew, the Golden Plover, the Lapwing, and their congeners, 
passed over Heligoland in one violent rush westwards, making 
the darkness of the night resound with the wild babel of the 
calls. Excepting that much greater haste was displayed « 
the part of the wanderers, the movement exactly resembled 
powerful autumn migration. There was a light south-westerly 
wind, the weather being mild; it was thawing, and th 
evening was foggy. Hence, from the local conditions of the 
weather, no apparent cause could be assigned for a movement 
of this nature. On the following day, however, the win 
changed to east-north-east, and a frost set in which laste 
until the 28th of the month. Undoubtedly this same wintry 
weather had set in, one or two days before, in regions lying 
far to the east or east-north-east of Heligoland.—I am, Sir, ke, 

St. Leonard’s Park, A. L. Butter, 

Horsham. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


CRUELTY ON THE FILMs. 

IT should like to protest with all my heart against the 
inhuman cruelty in the film called Trader Horn now being 
shown at a West End theatre. It is nauseating to see shown, 
for the people’s amusement, an obviously “* trapped ” gazelle, 
torn alive by a lion, shrieking, and struggling, and its poor little 
carcase fought over, with sound accompaniment, by four or 
five other lions. It is equally nauseating to watch the death 
struggles of a lion and to hear its agonising screams witha 
spear of wood embedded in its head. We all know the jungle 
is cruel, and that beast preys on beast, but to deliberately show 
such scenes in order to provide amusement is going to extremes, 
and I am surprised that the Censor passed such ghastly scenes. 
In the name of humanity, let us draw the line somewhere at 
such extreme realism. It is unnecessarily harrowing to animal 
lovers, and in the case of Trader Horn it spoils an otherwise 
wonderful film.—M. G. Mercier, 32 Adolphus Road, Finsbury 
Park, N. 4. 

[We entirely agree with our correspondent. We should 
like to draw the attention of the various humane societies 
to the exhibition of these films showing the sufferings of 
wild animals. We fear the only way to stop their display is 
by the somewhat slow process of education.—Ep. Spectator.| 

The Prive MINISTER AT BY-ELECTIONS. 

In your News of the Week columns last week you stated 
“Mr. Baldwin’s appearance at St. George’s by-election was 
not so startling to the modern mind as it would have been 
to Mr. Gladstone’s.”,. You may be surprised to hear it was 
Mr. Gladstone who set the example. When I was contesting 
the Bassetlaw Division of Notts in the by-election of 18% 
against his, Mr. Gladstone’s, friend, Mr. Mellor, to everybody's 
surprise Mr. Gladstone announced his intention of supporting 
Mr. Mellor. He spoke at Retford and at Worksop the same 
afternoon. I won the election by a greatly increased majority, 
and poor Mr. Gladstone received sheafs of telegrams 
announcing the result, and thanking him for his intervention, 
which had increased my majority —FreprERIcK MILNER. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 

We are informed that the Bryn Mawr and Affiliated Summet 
Schools for Women Workers in Industry are offering tw? 
scholarships in America for British Industrial Workers. For 
each of these £100 must be raised. Donations and Inquities 
should be sent to Mrs. Ernest Davies, 35 Ormonde Gate, 
Chelsea, London, S.W. 3, 
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Competition 


onse to our demand for a new verse for 





** God Save 







ght » advocating world co-operation was disappointing 
toe it f not in quantity. A surprisingly large number of 





in ee cappent to be unfamiliar with the metrical structure 
om nthem they were invited to emend, and interesting 
ele are were made in a variety of mediums, from vers 
CEA hat can best be described as the Spenserian triolet. 
lire se ” was variously interpreted but less variously 
ed: the favourite metaphor was the clasping of 
Karn but only one competitor quoted, as authority for such 
ry, the chiffre of the B.B.C. It was a com- 
trend of modern thought that in most entries 
the ethics of co-operation took second place to the economic 
There Was & significant tendency to rhyme = enfold with 
“gold.” One competitor, writing from Switzerland, infected 
perhaps by the proverbially commercial outlook of the 
home of the League of Nations, sings :— 
“Grant that our paths be strewed 
With peace and plentitude, 
Strength to us bring 

Let us not hesitate, 

Wisely co-operate, 

Trade to invigorate, 

God save the King!” 










hands, b 
daring image 
ment on the 


















The emphasis is on industry rather than amity. 

Many confused the world with the Empire, and at least 
two, by allowing it to contain only men “ white, brown, or 
black of face,” adopted a somewhat exclusive attitude towards 
(hina. There were several startling prophesies ; for instance : 







“Oh world, co-operate 
With our conglomerate 
Red British ‘ Ring’! 
Then shall America 
Shout with all Africa : 
‘Japan !! Etcetera!!!’ ” 









A singular ery ! 

A small minority frankly rejected co-operation. Notable 
among these was ** An Old Officer of the Territorial Force,” 
who began with the impassioned plea :— 






“Pray not the world become 
One mixed up Bumbledom.” 






Of the very few good entries, Miss Mary A. Woods’ was 
the best. Her verse carries out the transition from a national 
to an international ideal without doing violence to the spirit 
of the anthem. She says the right thing with felicity and 
economy. 







“QO God, whose love can trace 
in ours and every race 
Thine Image still ; 
Grant us, in all we can, 
‘io speed Thy gracious Plan, 
Thy changeless aim for Man — 
Peace and Goodwill!” 


Miss Mary A. Woops, ‘* Windwhistle,” Claygate, Esher. 











A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘ Specrator,”’ Marcu 26TH, 1831. 





AUSTRIA. 

The Austrians meet with no resistance to their progress in Italy 
At Novi there was a show of resistance, and but a show. ‘The 
vanguard of the Imperialists entered Modena on the 9th. The 
Vienna journals speak of the Italian insurgents as extremely good- 
natured, and very averse from bloodshed. The cowardice and 
bravado of these people, it would appear, are sufficient to move even 
Austrian phlegm to laughter. The French do not intend to interpose 
between the Austrians and the Italians. The Austrians justify their 
interference by the French invasion of Spain in 1822, and by the 
late admissions of Lord Palmerston in the debate on the Belgian 
question. These repartees—what a world of mischief they occasion. 











CAMBRIDGE PETITION. 

A petition against the Reform Bill has been got up by the 
Cambridge doctors, which promises to effect nothing but to raise a 
laugh against themselves. There is no reason in the world why all 
en should be agreed on the subject of Reform, more than on any 
other: nor why those who dislike it should not say so. But manhood 
tries shame on those who employ underhand, sneaking methods of 
testifying dislike. Why don’t the Cambridge people give opinion 
fair play ? If the young men be for Reform, by what flimsy devices 
would they seek to keep them from expressing their wishes ? They 
tring forward a petition against Reform, which is of weight only as 
tissues from the University in a regular and fair way: it is a 
petition on which every Master of Arts has a right to vote: and it is 
ttnounced in such a way and at such an hour as to prevent a Master 
ge at forty or fifty miles distance from knowing anything 
bout it, 
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yareh 28, 1931.] 
————— — - —_ 
Report of the National Anthem St. George for Merrie England 


Al Saga Ex Press 

Mr. Cooper is a nice young man. 

He means well. 

But. 

So is Mr. Baldwin a nice man. 

A very nice man. 

We must remember we are sporting Britons. 

So again, Mr. Baldwin is a very nice man. 

So are we all nice men. 

But we come to bury Baldwin, not to praise him. 

We the people like Mr. Baldwin very much. 

But HE MUST GO. 

We the people want a leader who can put across the Big 
Business of Empire. 

A far far Petter Thing. 

What is more, our candidate has a quiet, humorous eye. 

Lord Beaverbrook is not a nice man. 

Oh dear no. 

He is a great little patriot. 

That’s what he is. 

He stands for Empire. 

And he is grieved that the horrid Tories say ‘‘ Press ’ 
and snigger. 

No, Mr. Baldwin, what you say is simply not said. 

It is not British to lick your lips. 

Nor to be furtive. 

(Never mind what he said. 
that’s all.) 

We Lord Beaverbrook, the people, stand for fair play. 

We are the man versus the political machine. 


Put across the David and Goliath stuff. 
% * * * 


Gandhi's eye is on you, Electors of St. George's. 

Eves across the sea. 

Gandhi's breath is bated. 

For, a vote for Mr. Cooper 

is a vote for Mr. Baldwin 

a vote for the Labour Government 

a vote for Lord Irwin 

a vote for Mr. Gandhi 
who doesn’t know anything about British 
Fair Play. 

And so the Old Women must not get home to-night. 

* * * * 


. 


at him 


Mr. B. wasn't so nice this time, 


Come clean. 
Who is talking about the Ridiculous Bogey of Press Domina- 
tion ? 
Says the flea to the elephant, ‘* Who’re you pushing ? 
Mr. Cooper has lost his Duff. 
We are pained by these personalities. 
How can people be so mean ? 
We, Lord Beaverbrook, the people, are out for the Empire and 
Playing the Game. 
Down with Baldwin. 
Down with Old Weak-knees. 
But always remembering that he is a very nice man. 
Personally I like Mr. Baldwin very much, 
And I have given Mrs. Baldwin’s charity lots of publicity. 
So there. 
I believe in Imperial Free Trade. 
Take that. 
No, no! Madam! 
brook’s name. 
You won't find it on the ballot paper. 
The name is Petter. P.E.T.T.E.R. 
* * * * 
Epilogue. 


” 


Do not put your X against Lord Beaver- 


A Bonny Fight. 
Heroes All. 
A Great Conservative Victory. 
Conservatives seventeen thousand and something, 
Ind. Cons. eleven thousand and something, 
Hurray ! 
Hurray ! 
Anyway we have given some jolt to the Central Office. Yahboo! 
Still, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Cooper are very nice men indeed. 
We have always said it, MARGARET KORNITZER, 
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Some Books 


Refugees, by C. A. Macartney (League of Nations Union, 
Is. 6d.), tells the story of the first few years work in repatriating 
and preserving from death and destitution the millions of 
Russians and others rendered homeless by the War or by 
territorial rearrangements since the Armistice. It is estimated 
that the work may be completed in another eight or nine 
years. Up to one year ago, the story is largely that of the work 
of one man, Nansen, whose loss was so irreparable that it 
was necessary to reorganize much of the machinery which 
he had been able to use. Mr. Macartney deals concisely 
with the machinery and with statistics, and gives at the same 
time a vivid, unsentimental picture of the more personal 
aspects of the refugee problem, in a manner which could 
hardly be bettered in so short a compass. His dry, unflinching 
statement of conditions among the refugees, juxtaposed to 
the promises made to them, is more telling than a more fiery 
eloquence would have been. It is a most illuminating study 
in modern history. 
* * * * 

With an industry which is as great as it is commendable, 
-Mrs. Rhys Davids is reconstructing the original message of 
Buddhism, thereby continuing the devoted labours of Dr. 
Rhys Davids, who founded the Pali Text Society in 1881. 
In Sakya, or Buddhist Origins (Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) she 
endeavours to trace what were the central and ancillary 
messages of Sukya-memi (as Buddha was and still is known 
in India) and how that doctrine was overlaid by later accre- 
tions. She has a valuable chapter on Buddhist as compared 
with Vedantic meditation (dhyana) which she rather oddly 
calls ‘“‘ musing,” and others of interest to Eastern students 
on primitive Buddhism. But the work is disappointing to 
a reader who. knows Mrs. Rhys Davids erudition and literary 
craftsmanship. The truth is that she has sacrificed clarity 
to textual trifles ; she might have told us much more, and 
told it much more clearly in these 437 closely compacted 
pages if she had given us less exegesis and more narrative. 

* * * * 


The B.B.C. Programme of Talks from April to July is pub- 
lished this week, with a Foreword by Mr. Evelyn Wrench. 
‘It includes its usual variety of stimulating and_ interesting 
subjects, from a series of discussions on ‘* The World and 
Ourselves ” to an exciting psychological series by Professor 
William McDougall on ‘* Love and Hate: A Study of the 
Energies of Men and Nations.” The B.B.C. should be 
heartily congratulated on the skill with which these pro- 
grammes are compiled. The B.B.C. Talks Programme is 
issued free. 

* * * 

With a fine quality of paper, generous broad margins and 
a delicately curious fount of type, a fitting dress is furnished 
for Dr. E. J. Martin’s Twenty-one Mediaeval Latin Poems 
(Scholartis Press, 16s.). The collection consists partly of 
religious and partly of secular poems and they are an inherit- 
ance from the Middle Ages, all but four of various dates 
which are put in to show that ‘‘ the Latin speech has never 
lost its fascination for the artist.”’ Neat translations, suffi- 
ciently close to the Latin, by Dr. Martin himself and by 
other hands, accompany each poem, and to each are attached 
metrical notes and any others necessary for the under- 
standing of the poems. Not that they need much, for the 
characteristic of these engaging little verses is their simple 
charm. Miss Helen Waddell has already in her Wandering 
Scholars given us a fuller excursus on the whole theme of 
mediaeval verse, but this little volume, graceful as it is 
scholarly, will be cherished by such as have not forgotten 
all their Latinity and can enjoy simple tunefulness, mellow 
as the blackbird’s song. 


* % * * 


The title of Mr. David Loth’s Royal Charles: Ruler and 
Rake (Routledge, 15s.) is self-explanatory, and almost all 
we need add is that the book is an excellent piece of work. 
The author would not claim for it that it enlarges our stock 
of knowledge about Charles II, but it is admirable human 
portraiture and eminently readable. Mr. Loth, who is an 





of the Week 


American, treads the paths of seventeenth-centyr 
history with confidence, sympathy and know, 
to these he adds the quality of humour—a qua 
specially and unusually distinguished his royal subi. 

It was humour alone which kept Charles from being a ha ae 
cynic, indifference gave him tolerance, and he was ess 
generous at other people’s expense. There was more 
in the King’s career than an exchange of bawdy jokes’ = 
a loveless life among harlots, and to the human aspect  — 
that career Mr. Loth gives full expression. When q = 
edition of the book is called for, as it surely ought to he 
the author might add to it an index and note that Montrose 
was hanged, not beheaded, as implied on page 68; and that ye 
speak of Scottish or Scots, not *‘* Scot” Presbyterians 
Might we suggest, too, that Mr. Loth could have made saaie 
of, though he does give extracts from, Charles's delightful 
correspondence with his beloved sister * Minette,” Duchess 
or Orleans, the only human being whom, himself apart 
the king sincerely loved ? 1 
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* * 2 * 


In Mr. J. W. Best’s Tiger Days (Murray, 7s. 6d.) there i: |: 
no * literariness,”’ but much solid meat of fact, observation 
of nature, forest trees, and sport—especially with tigers, 
The author’s many years’ experience as a forest officer in 
the Central Provinces of India gave him ample opportunity 
for shikar, and, as he made a point of cultivating friendly 
relations with the jungle-folk, he has much to say also in 
an easy chatting style about extortionate bunnias, jungle 
ways and forest work, dacoity, how to make fire without 
matches and get water where no springs exist. And he 
had astonishing luck, for in his first two months in India 
he killed tiger, panther, bear, bison and sambhur. In ; 
little excursus on dogs in general and his own in particular, 
he tells us of a dachshund who faced a wounded tigress and 
then after her demise brought about his own by a surfeit 
on bits of her. ‘ His stomach could not keep pace witl 
his ambitions.” 





* * * x 



































We do not quite understand why Miami in Florida should 
be called ** the Mecca of half the world,” but Mr. T, H, 
Weigall in Boom in Florida (Lane, 10s. 6d.) says itis. Without 
doubt Mr. Weigall has suffused his book with just the right 
atmosphere, especially when seen through the bottom of 
a glass; on every other page or so * I'll say ” figures force: 
fully, and, as the author went to the Everglade State to 
make money in the great land boom of 1924-5, he found 
many advisers who could tell him ‘ the way to whack the 
bucks into a pile” or, as a variant (though this, of course, 
in New York before he had headed south) to “ spray de 
bucks aboit.” He does not seem to have corralled many 
Floridian boom-bucks, but he has succeeded in producing 
a picture of the feverish, blatant, restless and vulgay 
life of Miami and other towns in Florida, as contrasted with 
nature’s dreaming beauty, shining beaches, and _ gloriouy 
sunshine. In the course of the book the reader can savoulf 
and possibly enjoy the presentment of *‘ the 100 per cent 
hell-bent young business man of America.” 

During the past month the books most in demand at thy 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Non-Ficrion :—Men and Memories, by William Rother 
stein ; Green Hell, by Julian Duguid ; The Life of the E:mpres 
Eugene, by Robert Sencourt ; The Memoirs of Marshal Foo 
translated by Colonel T. Bentley Mott ; India, the Land \ 
the Black Pagoda, by Thomas Lowell; Rolling Home, ¥; 
Captain William Morris Barnes; The Navies of To-day a 
To-morrow, by Captain Bernard Acworth ; Modern Germanic, 
by Cicily Hamilton. 

Ficrion.—-Above the Dark Circus, by Hugh Walpole ; TM 
History of Susan Spray, by Sheila Kaye-Smith ; Tobit Trans 
planted, by Stella Benson; Dermott’s Rampant, by Stephen 
McKenna; Albert Grope, by F. O. Mann; The Five Rei 
Herrings, by Dorothy L. Sayers; Into the Land of Nod, by 
Horace A. Vachell, « 
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39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 
Obtainable from all booksellers 


APRIL 17 
W. B. SEABROOK’S 
Book out of Africa 


JUNGLE 
WAYS 


describing sorcery, magic, 
cannibals, and phallic wor- 
shippers in West Africa. 


By the author of “ The Magic Island,” etc. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


* 


Three Important Novels 


APRIL I0 


GREEN 
MEMORY 


By M. BARNARD ELDERSHAW 


The second work by the two young 
Australian collaborators of whose 
first novel, “A House is Built,” 
Arnold Bennett said; “It is a 
major phenomenon of modern 
fiction” (Evening Standard). 


APRIL 24 


DARK 
HERITAGE 


By SHIRLAND QUIN 


A first novel of Wales and America 
by the former dramatic critic of 
‘© Time and Tide.” 


THE EARTH 
TOLD ME 


By THAMES WILLIAMSON 


A superbly executed novel of Alaska. 

The characters are a_ reindeer- 

herder, his young wife, his old 
mother, and his apprentice. 
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Omunibuses 


Great English 
Short Stories 


82 Stories. 1068 Pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


GERALD GOULD (Observer) : “ A library for the price of 
book. The editors and publishers are to be congratulated, 
And so are the buyers and readers.” 


Folk Tales 
of All Nations 


340 Tales from 64 Peoples. 968 Pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


Manchester Guardian : “ An omnibus volume for which all 
lovers of the world’s simpler literatures will be grateful, 
As a book of stories simply to be enjoyed the collection ig 
delightful.” 


Descriptive leaflets from 39 Parker St., London, W.C.2, 
* 


The Pacific 


By STANLEY Rocers, author of The Atlantic, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


CoLin STILL (Sunday Express): ‘ Copiously illustrated 
with attractive drawings by the author, and packed with 
information and stirring tales simply and straightforwardly 
told, it is an entrancing volume. Without fear of reproach 
I commend it to all who are alive to the romance of the sea.” 


Sardinia 


By DouGLas GOLpDRING. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Times Literary Supplement : “‘ One always opens a travel 
book by Mr. Goldring with pleasant anticipation, not 
only because he makes his experiences vivid, but also for 
the liveliness of his comments by the way. This will be 
a useful book to intending followers in his footsteps.” 


Religions 
of the World 


By Professor CARL CLEMEN (University of Bonn) and eleven 
other eminent scholars. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: “A collection of sixteen 
monographs upon the ancient national and world religions. 
In the consideration of the latter, Judaism and Christianity 
are not, as usually, omitted ; and the chapter upon Primitive 
religion is prefaced by one upon Prehistoric. . . . Each of 
the contributors has been allowed a free hand, and the 
result is successful. We have before us a bountiful array of 
facts ; and these are not marshalled to subserve arbitrary 





theories.” 


The Social & Political Ideas of 
Some Representative Thinkers 
of the Revolutionary Era 


Edited by Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 7s. 6d. net. 


This new volume of King’s College lectures covers the 
period from 1760 to 1820, and includes chapters by 
Professors Laski, McElroy, Holland Rose, Veitch, etc. 
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Mustapha Kemal. 


By D. S. Mirsky. 
5s. each.) 


Wortham. (The Holme Press. 
Mr. OsseRT BurRDETT, who edits this series of ‘* Makers of 
the Modern Age,” has been fortunate in having two such men 
as these for a beginning. Each of the two has completely 
changed the government of his country. It takes more than 
a revolution to change the nature and character of a people 
but a revolution may so alter the political and economic 
conditions that the outward circumstances of ordinary life may 
pe changed, and in the course of generations the inner spirit 
of the inhabitants may be affected. I doubt if the outward 
change brought about by a single man has ever in the history 
of the world been so great as that made by Lenin in Russia in 
Jess than ten years, or by Mustapha Kemal in Turkey in even 
shorter time. We may applaud the revolutions or deplore them, 
but there can be no question of their effect. 

That two men should have done this by their own strength 
of character and mental insight appears to contradict the 
doctrine of Herbert Spencer and other philosophers of last 
century who attributed great changes only to the necessary 
movements of human nature in.the, mass, and scornfully 
repudiated Carlyle’s gospel of hero-worship and belief in the 
great individual. However we may judge the means or the 
results of their action, no one now doubts that it was each of 
these two men alone who altered the course of his country’s 
history in such a way as to affect every class, and not merely 
to alter the form of government at the top. 

The position of Prince D. S. Mirsky especially is inter- 
esting because he is one of those “ intellectuals” of the 
old aristocracy who have been content to become in exile 
“a more or less unemployed proletarian.” He is one 
of those who, as he says, have revised their originally 
hostile view of the Communist policy. He recognizes that the 
Communists have preserved the independence of the country 
from foreign intervention, have restored the limits of the 
Russian Empire, and made of Russia a cultural and political 
force of universal significance. And of Lenin he writes :— 
“For my own part, I must acknowledge that it was only in the 
course of the present work—especially in the process Of a systematic 
reading of his writings—-that 1 was able to gauge the full extent of 
his greatness.” 

Certainly, he depicts Lenin rightly as an immensely powerful, 

though not an attractive figure. We are shown in him, as in 

many Russians, a devout believer in theory—the Marxist 
theory—but, unlike many Russians, one possessing the 
energy and practical force to carry the theory into realities. 

With iron and ruthless will he clung to the Marxist theory and 

followed the course that Marx had laid down for its develop- 

ment. For what we English call freedom he had no care. 

As the author says, ‘‘ No revolutionary Socialist ever had any 

respect for abstract rights and liberties.” The revolutionary 

Socialist on Marxist lines would advance with Mussolini 

“over the putrefying corpse of liberty.” Lenin’s object, we 
are told, was to give more concrete liberty to the masses 
than they had before. And, certainly, I, having known 
Russia under the Tsardom can hardly imagine the masses 
either in town or country living with less concrete liberty than 

they had then. 

As I was present at the great General Strikes in Russia in 
1905 ; at the formation of the first Soviets under ** Nosar”’ ; 
and the abortive revolution in Moscow just before the Christ- 
mas of that year, I read with interest that “ the insurrection 
of the Moscow workmen was one of the most heroic episodes 
in the revolutionary history of the world. But it remained 
isolated.” I agree that it was heroic, but it was utterly 


£ 





Two Builders of States 


futile, chiefly because the promoters believed the regular 
troops would “ fraternize,’”’” whereas they took the foremost 
part in a horrible massacre of revenge. For my part, I have 
not ceased to honour the men and women whose courage 
and sacrifice shook the despotism at that time and for forty 
years before—such people as Kropotkin, Tchaikovsky, 
Tcherkésoff, Vera Sassouliteh, and even Miliukoff, for whom 
Lenin felt a special contempt. And I admit that Miliukoff 
was an extreme Imperialist, for he told ne in the middle of the 
War, he hoped it would continue ten years longer so that all 
the coasts of the Black Sea, besides Constantinople, would 
fall to Russia’s share. 

But honour to the earlier revolutionists, whether Social 
or Democratic, has been wiped out under the fulfilment of the 
Marxist theory, and so has their comparative moderation. 
Prince Mirsky defends Lenin’s action in ** the Terror ” on the 
ground that “it is difficult for a Revolutionary Government 
to discriminate between the actual and the potential counter- 
revolutionary, and it is forced with tragic necessity to use 
methods whose effectiveness is not proportioned with their 
formal justice.’ One can only hope that the thousands 
of advanced and intelligent men and women who have been 
put to death in fulfilling the Marxist doctrine would be 
consoled by the knowledge that their fate was more effective 
than just. Simiiarly, in regard to the Georgian patriots, 
for instance, who were massacred after seeing their country’s 
independence destroyed in spite of a definite treaty, would be 
consoled by Prince Mirsky’s statement that ‘* Lenin’s policy 
disarmed local nationalism and turned it to the profit of the 
Soviets ; for it was the only policy that could satisfy at once 
all nationalisms.” 

Difficult as was Lenin’s task in introducing a new and 
theoretic conception of economics into his enormous country, 
yet he had something to go upon in the nature of his people. 
He had their love of theoretic discussion, and the principle 
of Communism traditional in their village holdings. Mustapha 
Kemal had no such advantages in theory or practice. He 
came up against stubborn traditions of life, government, and 
religion, and he overthrew them all. As Mr. Wortham says :— 

“Under Kemal’s leadership a whole nation has turned its 
back upon the past, has changed its beliefs, its customs and cos- 
tumes, its calendar, its very language. It does things previously 
forbidden, abstains from things previously recommended.” 

And all this was the doing of a man who was distinguished 
only as a soldier until he took upon himself to overthrow the 
Sultanate, the Caliphate, the Turkish script, the Turkish fez, 
polygamy, the women’s veils, and their long skirts. I do not 
know which enterprise would have seemed the most impossible 
when first I knew Turkey under the Red Sultan ; yet all have 
been accomplished. As he said to that most remarkable 
Turkish woman, Halidé Edib: ‘ I don’t want any considera- 
tion, criticism, or advice, I will have only my own way. 
All shall do as I command.” That is the great general’s 
manner, and as a general he was the chief agent in causing 
that final repulse of our forces at which I was present in 
Suvla Bay. It is also the manner of the dictator who is careless 
of freedom and as ruthless to the individual as the worker 
bees or the white ants. In many respects, Lenin and “ The 
Ghazi” have similar qualities and aims. Only it is noticeable 
that, while Kemal’s first object is to make his country as like 
Western Europe as possible, Lenin proposed to eschew all the 
Western ideals of economics and government in the hope 
of producing an equality in which the class war would end 
because there would be no classes. 

Hrnry W. NEVINSON, 
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A. Dress-Designet’s Memoirs 
g 


By Paul Poiret. Translated by Stephen 
10s. 6d.) 


My First Fifty Years. 

Haden Guest. (Victor Gollancz. 
Ar the very beginning, proudly, M. Poiret declares himself 
“a Parisian of Paris.” We believe him. We agree with 
him. We see what he means. 

There he stands, in the frontispiece, habited in strange, 
soft materials which he could better describe than we: a 
mantle, a sort of tunic, soft gloves, a velveteen hat—eminently 
Parisian. Just the sort of ‘ native” the English tourist, 
this Easter, will ask to be shown in a motor-coach drive 
round the city. And the rest of him—all that he tells us— 
confirms the first glance. 

He is a bit of Paris as the visitor used to think of ‘ the 
gay city ” in days before the War—article de Paris, for home 
use and for exportation. 

About his patriotism there can be no doubt. 
to this :— 


Listen 


‘I have always detested the military, less because of the bad 
treatment they have inflicted upon me than because of the amount 
of time they have made me waste. Consider that, with the War, my 
compulsory service, and my training periods of twenty-eight days, 
I have been a soldier nearly six years, and during the best years of 
my life. And then, I have a critical mind, and then I am more 
accustomed to command than to obey, and then I have always 
found the military second-rate and inadequate even in victory. 
None the less I love my country and I have sometimes wept on 
beholding the flag. 

Waste of time! Another Parisian trait here—the great 
dress-designer’s amazing industry. True, they snatched him 
for the War—just after he had manifested his devotion to 
the flag by taking a Viennese friend, who happened to be 
staying with him, to the military authorities for imprison- 
ment. But what was M. Poiret doing during the War ? 
Mainly, indefatigably, his chosen work. He was making 
something to wear. 

Like a spider, continually exuding webs, he was always 
exploding into designs. For years his “ feminine modes” 
were the rapture of “high life.’ In the War, he at once 
invented a new model for a capofe, and spurned military 
impertinences by hawking this about, until choleric colonels 
and haggard Ministers were forced to respect him. Dresses 
and designs, cloaks and capotes, perpetually dripped from 
M. Poiret. 

One day, on the boat going to America, a great lady com- 
plains of the cold. At once M. Poiret produces scissors— 
they never left him—and slices off an elegant piece from 
his travelling rug. A capote for the lady was improvised 
then and there. But this was nothing. At all times, in 
sickness as in health, all over the world and in every city 
of the world, M. Poiret scattered ‘“ models.” One is stifled 
by them, buried under them, as one is drowned in scent— 
the perfumes exhaled by M. Poiret, until apparently the 
crafty M. Coty snatched them out of his hands. It is a 
stuffy adventure. 

But it evidently was not all dressmaking. It was, besides, 
culture. For to be a supreme couturier you must be learned. 

It is well, for example, to know painters, guarding yourself 
from the peril of being accused by those jealous creatures 
of borrowing ideas from them. Still, they help. No doubt 
M. Poiret’s masters, in the strict, technical sense, were those 
old ones, Doucet and Worth, under whom he served. He 
* rather commanded than obeyed” Derain, Segonzac, even 
Picasso. Bakst, too. He liked Bakst’s work. But he was 
there, he reminds us, before Bakst. 

The son of a little cloth merchant, M. Poiret was a dandy 
born. That humble origin may retrospectively have worked 
upon him, inspiring him, by contrast, into what really sound 
like repeated spasms of the folic des grandeurs. For now, 
after culture, came the exhibition of culture. Having 
clothed half elegant and extravagant Europe, M. Poiret took 
to giving féles, invited clients, built a fantastic theatre for 
* subtle and refined entertainments that would appeal to 
the élite of Society.’ His imagination appears to have been 
infected by his friend Dr. Mardrus, the brilliant translator 
of the Arabian Nights. In the Poiret “ oasis”? near the 
Bois all the “stars” shone. It must have been voluptuous. 
It was also, no doubt, an excellent advertisement. And it 


a 


ae 
was expensive. At the end we are not surprised to } 

that the author now lays claim to a decent, Philoso on 
poverty. But he may return. many Pi 
within me.” : _ 

Obviously a man of great courage, reinforced by tha 
terrifying energy! One gets to like him. One sees tin 
fearless, armed by a ludicrous vanity. He defies the Batciss 
Henri de Rothschild, who one day permitted herself 1, 
“command” him. Even as he browbeat military Brrogance 
in the War, he managed, in peace, to snub Grand Dj 
Princes and those who, like the overdressed music-hall be 
Mistinguette, tried to borrow his ideas. He believes in pj, 
star. None of those who betrayed him has Prospered | 
But lightly he lifts a velveteen hat to those who have been 
forced by Fate to help him. For instance, to much attacked 
Mrs. Asquith, who got into such a row long ago for displaying 
the Poiret modes at Gowning Street (as the vulgar conse. 
quently called it), that ‘“ the poor woman no longer dared 
to meet me.” This we cannot believe. No one has eye 
frightened Lady Oxford. 

M. Poiret ought to recall, in his philosophical retirement. 
La Rochefoucauld’s maxim—l’honnéte homme est celui qui ne se 
pique de rien. He is, we are sure, honnéte homme. But, 
heavens, how he does ‘ pride himself” on everything ! 

The translation is vivacious, in a Parisianized English, 
But I cannot believe that, when Mr. Guest makes M. Poiret 
say (p. 48) that “ for five or six months he lived a disordered 
life turn and turn about playing Romeo and cherub,” the 
translator is not forgetting that so cultured a modist 
must have read Beaumarchais. Cherubino, we know. Even 
M. Poiret would not boast of having resembled a little angel 
with baby wings and no clothes on! 
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Can Animals Think ? 


The Intelligence of Animals. By Frances Pitt. 


(George 
Allen. 15s.) 

Tue number of English field observers who study birds js 
as a hundred to one of those who watch the smaller mammals. 
Miss Frances Pitt has the advantage of being the one. She 
has both watched and kept as pets most of the mice and 
voles about which the general ignorance even among county 
naturalists is abysmal. Her pets, of a larger size, especially 
the otters and foxes, have as wide a circulation as a popular 
newspaper. She has also been a herdswoman and a Diana, 
well acquainted with the horse and dog, and is besides a 
general naturalist of very wide experience. 

A large public knows all this, if only from her writings, 
which owe their well merited popularity to the fresh and 
unborrowed facts that her intimate knowledge has supplied. 
It was a natural evolution for such a zoologist to become also 
a psychologist. This book is the second dealing directly 
with the mind of animals, which include fish, birds, voles, 
foxes, and several domestic animals. Miss Pitt fell into some 
trouble with the community of riders for her disbelief—now 
further emphasised—in the intelligence of the horse. It is 
perhaps something of an insult to that noble animal—espe- 
cially such a high-brow as she has illustrated—to put it 
lower than the pig in the scale of intelligence. She denies 
that it knows what the hunt is all about or has any acquain- 
tance with the fox. She brushes aside all the Elberfeld 
tales of mathematical-minded horses; but grants that the 
horse (whose passion is rapid movement with his kind) is a 
great learner and possesses a strong memory. One of the 
greatest horse-lovers of the reviewer's acquaintance held 
exactly the same view ; and for himself he has little doubt 
that the pig is the cleverest of all our domestic animals, 
always excepting the dog. In all animal behaviours he 
has seen nothing to equal the constant, watchful aid and 
attendance given by a particular Middle White pig to a blind 
companion or the reliance of the blind animal on the faithful 
guide. 

The charm and value of the book, even for those who agree 
with the diagnosis of the horse’s mind, lies more in the record 
of the facts than in the inferences, which are mostly disputable. 
‘The most novel contribution from a purely scientific standpoint 
is an account of the Skomer bank voles, which Miss Pitt 
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— 
herself secured on that quaint Welsh island and thereafter 
kept in captivity. The species, though not recognized as 
distinct, was known rather longer ago than is suggested, but 
no one before Miss Pitt herself has attempted a rational 
explanation of its general disappearance. Her view is that 
it was ousted on mainlands by its stupidity or trustfulness or 
want of alertness, not by any awkwardness of physicaladapta- 
tion. It may be so; but the mere fact of its isolation may 
sufficiently account for this. After all, on the retired lakes of 
Kast Africa even the cautious wild duck-—one of the best of 
survivalists—will almost let you touch it with the hand. 
What a Scotch philosopher has called “ the emergence of 
will-reason ” is an endless theme; and the more difficult 
because temperament is as important as brain. It is a great 
saying of Professor Thomson’s, that * birds could be much 
cleverer if they liked.” Contrariwise one might say of dogs 
that they achieve understanding by an intense desire to 
understand. On the whole Miss Pitt is successful—and is 
certainly original and interesting—in her illustrations of the 
effect of domestication, or association with mankind on 
habit and temperament, and through them on intelligence. 

She has been to Shetland and Scandinavia for her examples 
of sheep and cattle as well as to the agricultural shows; 
and traced the dovetailing of the wild into the domesticated 
pattern with much ingenuity. Yet the best chapters (birds 
excepted) are about wild animals, especially the fox. ‘The 
whole sketch of the life of the vixen, every picture of the 
behaviour of young or parents is delightful: fresh, original, 
vivid and humane, in the fuil sense of the word. The one 
criticism is a regret that she should conclude such stories— 
like an amen at the end of a hymn—with a jejune and mechan- 
ical generalization, apparently designed to force the narrative 
into consonance with the title of the book. 

W. Breacn Thomas, 


Still Twenty-five 


Women and Children Last. By Beverley Nichols. 
Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

About Women. By Alfred Sutro. 6d.) 

Some years ago Mr. Beverley Nichols established for himself 
a reputation as the enfant terrible of journalism. He brought 
out a bright little book called Twenty-Five that achieved 
very competently just what it presumably intended to achieve, 
which was to set forth the point of view of a certain type of 
twenty-five-vear-old mind. 

Ever since then Mr. Beverley Nichols has continued to be 
iwenty-five, and to set forth the point of view of a certain 
type— still the same type—of twenty-five-year-old mind. 
Like Peter Pan, he refuses to grow up. Or is it just that he 
cannot ? 

His new book is called Women and Children Last which is 
quite a good title, both intrinsically and because it accurately 
indicates the author’s determination to maintain his enfant 
lerrible attitude. It is all rather like the small child whose 
“grown-ups "> have injudiciously discussed him in his own 
hearing, and who proudly draws attention to his own misdeeds 
by saying: “ Aren't I awful?” 

Women and Children Last is not really as “ awful” as 
Mr. Beverley Nichols would like us to believe. It is true that 
it contains one or two lapses from elementary good taste, and 
several smart sayings, and quite a number of ingenious varia- 
tions upon platitudes that would have seemed almost incapable 
of any variations at all. But it also contains some excellent 
pieces of descriptive writing—of places or things, not often of 
people --and ** The Tragedy of the Gigolo,’’ which is the best 
thing in the book. However, the real object of the book is to 
show its readers that the author does not mind what he says, so 
there! And since everybody knows, thanks to Miss Rose 
Macaulay’s historic phrase, that ‘* women are news,” Mr. 
Beverley Nichols has shrewdly decided to be ** awful ” about 
women. So he briskly sets down all those provocative gener- 
alizations that are best calculated to start a correspondence in 
the daily Press— which, after all, is probably exactly what they 
were intended to do in the first place. ‘* Women are bad 
housekeepers,” ** Should a man allow his wife to divorce 
him?” ** Women are the happier for being bullied.” And 
so on. 

It would be better if it were newer, but such things have 


(Jonathan 


(Duckworth. 7s. 


been said before, and will be said again, just as often as good 
journalists think that their public can be deluded into believing 
that these astonishing observations are worth answcriig. 
For, after all, Mr. Beverley Nichols is quite a good journalist. 

Mr. Alfred Sutro, also writing about women, does not do so 
in the journalistic spirit. He does not generalize about 
women. He gives us a dozen sketches, in each one of which 
a woman plays the principal part. It follows that his work 
carries a good deal more conviction than does that of Mr. 
Beverley Nichols—but perhaps this is not saying such a very 
great deal. The stories in About Women are almost all of 
them rather good stories, presented in a curiously old-fashioned 
form. A wholly unconvincing ‘* Mr. Mollentrave ” serves as 
the link—why did Mr. Sutro think that one was needed ?— 
between the sketches. It was * Mr. Mollentrave’’ who col- 
lected confidences, was allowed to see—and quote from— 
private letters and journals, and himself left behind him at his 
death ‘‘ a mass of documents *—why are documents always in 
a mass ?—that nobody in real life could ever have been 
sufficiently indiscreet to retain unburnt for a week. And 
every one of those items from Mr. Mollentrave’s collection 
that we are given is concerned with sex relations. 

It is, of course, from that particular angle that the psycho- 
logy of women is interesting to the majority of the men who 
write about them. But to women readers this seems a little 
bit one-sided. There are so many other things in life besides 
sex, and so many other relations that are interesting, and, 
even if less absorbing temporarily, at any rate more per- 
manent. Women, after all, have work, recreations, children, 
friendships, likes and dislikes, in their lives. Mr. Sutro, how- 
ever, has not set out to write about these things. He has 
definitely restricted himself to writing about women seen in 
one particular aspect only: their reaction to the emotions 
induced by sex relations. And his stories are quite interesting 
so far as they go, although most of the women depicted in 
them are unattractive even in print, and would have been 
twenty times more so in real life. 

But they are, at any rate, women, as seen from a man’s 
point of view, whereas the creation of Mr. Beverley Nichols’ 
sprightly imagination, however arbitrarily labelled ‘Woman ” 
is, fortunately, like nothing that the world has ever seen. 

Perhaps when Mr. Beverley Nichols was really the little boy 
that he is still so industriously pretending to be, women were 
too kind to him. The reactions of spoilt children towards the 
spoilers are well-known, and not altogether inexcusable. It 
is not women readers who will resent Women and Children Lust. 
They know all about spoilt children. Men are less indulgent, 
and I am prepared to take a considerable bet that those mem- 
bers of his own sex who may read Mr. Beverley Nichols on 
Women will not commend him for what he has done. 

KK. M. DELAFIELD. 


Contemporary Italian Letters 


Le lettere italiane nel nostro secolo. By Camillo Pellizzi. 
(Milan: Libreria d'Italia. 30 lire.) 
To write a comprehensive survey of contemporary Italian 
literature is no easy task, for not only is the subject a vast 
one, but it is in reality many subjects, as there are many 
Italian literatures. In addition to the usual differences of 
literary forms and schools, which exist in all countries, in 
Italy regionalism plays an all-important part, dividing up 
literature into many geographical sub-species. As the Reader 
of Italian at University College (London), the author of this 
important volume, justly remarks, “if we come upon a 
prose-writer wholly lacking in regional impress, we are ready 
to bet a thousand to one that he is a less than mediocre 
prose-writer,”’ for ‘where a definite regional personality 
is lacking there can be no artistic personality of the first rank.” 
Dr. Pellizzi does not refer here to the purely dialect writers, 
who are a class apart, but to all those who are inspired by the 
peculiar conditions, traditions, manners and customs of their 
own region, and these form the majority of the writers who 
count. Indeed, the regional character of Italian literature 
to-day is, according to the author, one of its chief characteristics 
and merits. ‘A living Italian literature,’ he considers, 
* if we look with attention and subtlety, does not exist.” 
Carducci’s prose, it is true, was Italian, “ but who writes 
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HIGHLAND FLING 
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“Never has the Scottish scene—grouse 
moors, highland games, glens and bens—been 
more deftly satirized.” ponen 

—The Dracoman in the Daily Express. 











“* A more entertainingly nonsensical piece of 
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—Evening News. 
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A novel about Columbus 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM HAZLITT 
THE CENTENARY EDITION 
EDITED BY P. P. HOWE 
Three more volumes in this definitive edition— 
Nos. 13, 14 and 15, containing The Life of 
Napoleon which has never before been reprinted 
—are now ready. The edition will be completed 
in 21 volumes, and is limited to 1,000 sets at 
15 guineas. ‘It is monumental. 1 do not see how 
it can ever be superseded.’ ARNOLD BENNETT 
in the Livening Standard.  § Prospectus 
post free. 


PRIVATE SEA JOURNALS 
1778-1782 
ADMIRAL SIR THOS. PASLE¥ 
These highly entertaining diaries reveal a newly- 
discovered Pepys of the Sea Service. Their 
historical value is considerable. Illustrated, 
los. net. {| Prospectus post free. 


CICELY HAMILTON 
‘An absorbing study.’ CEcIL RoBERTS in the Sphere. 
‘Written with a penetrating wit and vivacity,’ 
Yorkshire Post. ‘A vivid chronicle.” Morning 
Post. Ulustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
{ Prospectus post free. 


LONDON AT HOME 
Mo OV. HUGHES 
‘Rarely have I met such a wise and willing guide.’ 
Daily Ierald. IMllustrated by G. I. Chambers. 


6s. net. By the same author: aBourT ENGLAND 
(ninth thousand, 5s. net). 


COOKING THROUGH THE 
CENTURIES 
JL R. AINSWORTH-DAVIS 


Not a cookery book, but a historical study of 

British food and cuisine from the earliest times 

till to-day. Illustrated. 6s. net. {Prospectus 
post free. 





LONDON AND ITS 
GOVERNMENT 
PERCY A. HARRIS, MP. 
‘An invaluable text-book. He. has given us the 


benefit of his knowledge in a fascinating form.’ 
News Chronicie. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





EVERY MAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Right up to date. Seven million words. 2,000 
illustrations. 12 volumes—5s. 6d. each—the first 
two ready in April. {| Ask your bookseller 
(or the publishers) for a prospectus. 


10 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 
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— The late Air-Commodore Samson wrote a breezy guide-book 

*| f the Cape to Cairo flight, which he undertook as the leader 
y RAF. flight, and it is very sad to think that his brave 

< js no more amongst the adventurers of the air. 

Tas men were the fourth to make the journey, but although 

they were not pioneers they secured most valuable informa- 

and this record, so frank, so readable and so unpreten- 






tioD ; 
tious, iS the result. 
Mr. Dixon, whose previous work on parachuting was a 


asure to read, has written equally well on the Conquest of 
ihe Atlantic by Air. The gods are niggardly with their gift of 
dyle to writers of adventure stories. Over-emphasis, wrong 
eniphasis, clichés, are readily forgiven where the bare facts are 
enough to quicken the pulses ; but if in addition to having a 
glendid story to tell the writer has also the tact to set it down 

inlanguage as stark and strong as the deeds, then the book will 

ass from the lists of current literature and become a classic. 

That, we trust, is the pleasant fate in store for Mr. Dixon's 
yolume, for he has cast the adventures of the Atlantic pioneers 
into a mould in which they will endure. Nothing better, 
directer, vivider, has been written of air adventure, unless it 
he War Birds, and this volume is superbly illustrated too. 
dur only criticism is that in the light of recent happenings it 
yould appear that Mr. Dixon’s praise of the enormous German 
flying boat, the ‘Do X,’ is somewhat premature. 

Mr. Spriggs work on The Airship suffers a little from the 
fact that the report on the loss of the ‘ R.101’ had not been 
published when he wrote, but the information which he gives 
of designs for lighter-than-air craft in other countries! shows 
that neither America nor Germany intend to be deterred by 
our recent disaster from operating a transatlantic service. 
One of the inost remarkable experiments now being made in 
airship design is that of the ‘#%.M.C.2,’ an all-metal craft of only 
292,200 cubic feet, with a skin of duralumin. This small ship 
has proved most satisfactory in its tests, and a larger one of 
the same kind is being built for the United States Army. 
Taxpayers should study what Mr. Sprigg has to say on air- 
ships, for it would be a tragedy if the toil and heroism—even 
the mistakes—which ended in the wreck at Beauvais were to 
baulk us of further endeavour. 


Three Books on Shakespeare 


The Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. By William 
Shakespeare. Kdited by J. Dover Wilson. Illustrated by 
Edward Gordon Craig. (Printed by Count Harry Kessler at 
the Cranach Press, Weimar. £14.) 
Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes. By 
(Cambridge University Press. 16s.) 
Shakespeare, Chapman and ‘Sir Thomas More.’ 
Acheson. (Quaritch. 10s. 6d.) 

For such books as the Cranach Press Hamlet a Latin grace 
should be composed, larded with epithets of opulent gratitude. 
It is a princely edition ; the page fourteen inches tall, farced 
with a running title in red, and enriched with woodcuts by 
Mr. Gordon Craig. The text itself is set within the narratives 
of Saxo Grammaticus and Belleforest, which were the original 
sources of the story. Professor Dover Wilson has been 
appropriately chosen as editor, for it was in his studies of 
Hamlet in 1918 that he first set out on the adventure of re- 
discovering Shakespeare’s text. He has used the Second 
Quarto of the play, which was first printed in 1604, and 
claimed to be printed “ according to the true and perfect 
Coppie.” ‘This quarto was most probably set up from Shake- 
speare’s Own manuscript by a humble printer who followed 
his copy closely. Dr. Wilson emphasizes the superiority of this 
text over all others, and not least in its light but subtle punc- 
tuation; the difference can soon be seen on comparing his 
text with the authorized version. The Oxford edition prints :— 
_ What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculty ! in form, in moving, how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god ! the 
beauty of the world ! the paragon of animals! And yet, tome, 
what is this quintessence of dust ? man delights not me; no, nor 
woman neither, though, by your smiling, you seem to say so.” 


Lily B. Campbell. 


By Arthur 


But in the Second Quarto the speech is pointed :— 


7 What peece of worke is a man, how noble in reason, how 
Infinit in faculties, in forme and mooving, how expresse and 
admirable in action, how like an Angell in apprehension, how like a 
God: the beautie of the world; the paragon of Annimales; and 
yet to me, what is this Quintessence of dust : man delights not me, 
nor woman neither, though by your smiling, you seeme to say so.” 





Mr. Gordon Craig’s woodcuts give a subtle commentary of a 
very different kind, full of gaunt passages, vast staircases and 
pervading gloom, expressed with a minimum of effort and 
line. At the end of the volume a commentary on the many 
variant readings is enclosed in a separate pamphlet so that 
the reader may check the text for himself, if he wishes. It is 
an ironic touch well suited to Hamlet; for who but a mil- 
lionaire would pursue textual studies in a Cranach Press 
edition, and what millionaire ? 

Miss Lily B. Campbell's Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes demon- 
strates three positions. The first is that drama, in Shake- 
speare’s time, was definitely regarded as a means of teaching 
by imitation; the second is a survey of the theories con- 
cerning the passions; in the third she suggests that Shake- 
speare’s tragedies are studies in the passions, Hamlet being a 
tragedy of grief, Othello of jealousy, Lear of wrath in old age, 
Macbeth of tear. Miss Campbell has confined herself to theo- 
retical writers and brings together a large collection of pas- 
sages which amply show that psychology, as it is now termed, 
was keenly and acutely studied by Shakespeare’s contempora- 
ries. She has, however, left unbridged the large gap between 
scholarly theory and common thought ; the demonstration 
of Shakespeare’s debt to contemporary psychologists would 
have been more convincing had she shown that other popular 
writers were similarly influenced. Her illustrations are skil- 
fully chosen and admirably produced. 

The late Mr. Arthur Acheson’s Shakespeare, Chapman and 
‘Sir Thomas More’ is not easy reading. In the main, ap- 
parently, he was concerned to prove that the play of Sir 
Thomas More and Shakespeare's revisions to the manuscript 
could not have been made before later than 1592; and in the 
course of his argument he detziled his own theories of theatrical 
history in the 1580's, the attacks made by Greene and Nashe 
upon certain dramatists, Kyd’s plays (now lost), and various 
speculations about Chapman. Most of Mr. Acheson’s opinions 
disagree entirely with those held by scholars ; but he seldom 
quoted any authorities, preferring to beat down criticism by 
emphatic declarations in italic. He thus laid upon the reader 
the burden of verifying his statements, but without any 
guidance. There is no reason why a book about Shakespeare 
should necessarily be loaded with footnotes, but by ignoring 
most scholarly work Mr. Acheson put himself in a false posi- 
tion; it would have been polite, if not politic, at least to 
acknowledge the existence of Sir Edmund Chambers and the 
Elizabethan Stage. As a result, Mr. Acheson’s book is not 
likely to be regarded very seriously, though some of his 
guesses, as in his other books, are exciting when any evidence 
can be discovered to support them. G. B. Harrison. 


or Prostration Before the Hero. By Werner 
Hedemann. ‘Translated from the German by Wilfred Ray. 
(Constable. 18s.) 
Tus is a bewildering and irritating book. Its object is a 
perfectly simple one—an attack on the Napoleonic legend as 
a whole ; but it is also an attack particularly designed to offset 
that legend’s effects in Germany, which Herr Hegemann 
believes, not without justification, have made Napoleon a 
national hero of the German people. In his dedication Herr 
Hegemann blames Goethe, Nietzsche, Emil Ludwig, Von 
Ranke and “ other Prussian writers’ for the ‘ disease of 
admiration,’ and for converting the German people to the 
cult of Napoleon Worship. In his opening chapter he states : 

“ As Napoleon was especially admired by Gocthe, and as Goethe 
is often regarded as the most perfect German, it seems possible 
that Napoleon represents a typo of despot specially congenial 
and appropriate to Germans. Tho present book is concerned 
with the question whether Napoleon, unlike Frederic the Creat, 
embodies a type of the hoped-for ‘ strong man’ from whom nations 
might expect political salvation, and for the sake of whose develop- 
ment they might allow or desire a permanent or temporary restric- 
tion of their political freedom and of their individual education 
in statesmanship.” 

Herr Hegemann thus makes a perfectly clear and definite 
statement of why he has written this book, but unfortunately 
the manner in which he has written it is all that is obscure and 
involved. The method he has selected he describes as 
‘imaginary ” international conversations. But he tells us: 
“The following reports of actual conversations have—for 
reasons set forth in the preface—been. invested. as far as 
possible with the character of imaginary conversations.” The 


Napoleon : 
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** reasons set forth in the preface,’’ however, only make eon- 
fusion worse confounded, as all the preface is about an 
American friend of Herr Hegemann’s whose opinions were 
apparently extensively quoted in Herr Hegemann’s book about 
Frederic the Great (which was written, one gathers, in much the 
same form). Though the American’s identity was concealed 
beneath a fictitious name, Herr Hegemann tells us he became 
“the object of a not always tactful curiosity and of inter- 
national enquiry,” so that his family have told Herr Hegemann 
that they desire no further publicity. _ One does wish, however, 
that it was not absolutely necessary to write such a very long 
and, in many parts, such a preposterously obscure book, in 
order to avoid violating both the American’s feelings and Herr 
Hegemann’s. 

Herr Hegemann’s account of the precautions he has taken, 
in order that a due anonymity may be maintained, give some 
idea of the difficulties he has set for his readers. The con- 
versations take place in ‘* An Enchanted Castle.” 

“In a search for some as far as possible imaginary and symbolic 
locality, I recalled that ‘ Enchanted Castle on the summit of Mont 
Blanc’ which the Napoleonic poet Grabbe, profaned for the far 
from convincing purposes of his lovesick Faust. Perhaps no 
better symbol of the aim of the following international conversa- 
tions could be found than in this highest castle on the continent, 
which rises up amid the warring nations of Europe, as though 
created for the purely neutral purposes of friendly mediation, 
frank exchange of ideas and the endeavour to establish agreement 


between opponents gradually learning to understand each other 
better.” 


Perhaps one has no complaint to make of Herr Hegemann’s 
selection of this ‘* imaginary and symbolic locality,” but he 
has managed to make the conversations of which it is the 
scene unusually hard to follow. Herr Hegemann explains 
the precautions he has taken to ** satisfy the condition imposed 
by certain of the speakers who occupy a prominent position 
in public life, by veiling their personalities under an incognito 
only penetrable by the initiated or by the actual participants 
in the conversation.” Herr Hegemann has been wholly 
successful in ‘* veiling the personalities ’’ of those prominent 
persons who, like his ‘‘ American friend,” shrink from pub- 
licity ; but in his zeal to protect their interests he has managed 
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“A delicious book.” 


THE GARDENER’S 
YEAR 


BY KAREL CAPEK 
Illustrated by Josef Capek 


“* Never was such a gardening book. . .” 
—Observer. 
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—Times Literary Supplement. 
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‘to obfuscate the whole subject in such an extraopa; 
manner, that it is rather hard on his readers, Amo 
participants in the “ conversations ”’ are included the liyj 
well as the dead—Nietzsche, Anatole France, Bernard Shay, 
Stresemann, Lord Rosebery, Emil Ludwig, Masaryk, Fran, 
Harris, a Russian journalist, an American Professor of History 
and a mysterious personage called ‘‘ the Host.” 
_ Herr Hegemann’s original idea—that of construct 
.symposium concerning the ultimate significance of Napoleon’ 
career as an episode in world history—has certain Merits, byt 
his method of setting about it is not a fortunate one. The 
is hopelessly overladen with miscellaneous erudition, It 
crammed with information as recondite as it is irrelevant ty 
the subject (there is, for instance, a very long dissertation q 
Queen Louise of Prussia’s habit of rising late, and an account 
of how she passed her day, given as a part of a discussion og 
‘Napoleon’s attitude towards women). The book is needlessly 
cluttered up with “symbolism” of a very mechanical sort, 
The whole thing is perilously like certain German “ symbolie” 
‘plays in which the intricacy of mechanical devices employed 
on the stage acts as a veritable anesthetic on the imagination, 
The book contains, of course, some very profound an 
brilliant quotations from some very great men. But they are 
‘arranged in so confusing and haphazard a fashion that the 
advantage of reading them in their original text is oye. 
whelming. As to any new or original contribution to th 
solution of the problem with which the book sets out to deal 
(which, as far as one can gather, is whether or not Napoleon 
should be regarded as a hero or as a scourge) one must pre, 
sumably look for it in the utterances of ‘‘ the host ” whom on 
may perhaps assume to be a medium who may or may no 
voice Herr Hegemann’s own opinions in the subject. 


What is Known about Cancer? 


The Truth About Cancer. Published for the British Empiy 
Campaign. (John Murray. 2s. 6d.) 

Tus semi-official publication is a suggestive model for corre 
sponding books on other widespread diseases about which con 
siderable and harmful confusion exists in the public mind, 
Without bias, and in the simplest appropriate language, we 
are here given a concise statement of all that can legitimately 
be regarded as established about the most dreaded of common 
diseases. There is no undue playing down to the lazy and 
casual reader ; but, at the same time, there is nothing in this 
book that cannot, with a little attention and mental effort, be 
understood by any person of average intelligence and average 
education. 

After a brief account of the relevant minute anatomy of the 
human body, the incidence of cancer is considered both gene 


_ ally, and in relation to such particulars as occupation, age, 


locality, diet, and habits of life. The exposition should have 
a sobering effect on those who, from very limited observation 
and experience, are prone to assume easy explanations and 
correspondingly simple methods of avoidance. Beyond the 
fact that certain specific forms of long continued irritation are, 
in certain individuals, undoubted provocants, we cannot with 
confidence assign to any one circumstance or habit, or set of 
circumstances or habits, causative significance. There seems 
to be some reason for the assumption that civilized man is 
more liable to cancer than are the members of primitive races 
living a harder and less sophisticated life ; but, when we come 
to search for the particular factor responsible, we are baffled. 
The members of religious corporations, living on the strictest 
vegetarian diet, seem to enjoy no greater measure of immunity 
than do their omnivorous fellow-countrymen ; and the disease 
pays little regard to class and social conditions. In this small 
book, useful advice is given as to the signs and symptoms 
which, in the individual, may well give rise to a suspicion of 
early cancer; and the available methods of treatment ar 
impartially discussed. Whilst the possibilities of radium ar 
fully recognized, and its peculiar suitability in cancer of 
certain parts of the body is explained, the experienced writes 
of this handbook confirm what may be called the orthodox 
opinion that the surgeon's knife is, for the present, the most 
serviceable weapon at our disposal in combating the great 
majority of these enigmatic perversions of human physiology 

Harry Roperts. © 
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Ready / April 16th: 
THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF CASTLEREAGH 


1812-1815 
by C. K. WEBSTER, Litt.D. 


Professor of International Politics, University of Wales. 


With this volume Professor Webster completes his 
masterly study, in the light of all available evidence, of 
Castlereagh’s direction of Britain’s foreign affairs. The 
volume covering the later period, 1815-1822, was 
published some years ago and, as will be remembered, 
met with great success. Whilst the present volume 
follows similar lines to the previous one, it affords a 
fuller study of Castlereagh’s character and personality’ 
Illustrated. 255. net. 


NEWTON’S OPTICKS 


A reprint from SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S Fourth 
Edition. With a Foreword by Proressor ALBERT 
EmsTEIN and an Introduction by Prorrssor E. T. 
WurrrakeEr, F.R.S. 6s. net. 


just Published: 


THE FIGHTING KINGS 


OF WESSEX 
by G. P. BAKER 


Author of “ Hannibal,” ‘* Tiberius Caesar,” ete. 
“ An account of this period that is not only authoritative 
and original in interpretation, but written with such 
vigour and freshness that it makes fascinating reading.” 
—EVERYMAN. Ready. Illustrated. 155. net. 


THE HISTORY OF PEACE 
by A. C. F. BEALES 


A book that examines in the spirit of the interpreter the 
theory of War and Peace, traces the evolution of schemes 
of world Peace and then, for the past 100 years, gives a 
full and impartial history of the Peace Movement. 
“A very valuable piece of work.”—MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN, Ready. Iustrated, 165, net. 





Shortly: 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 
by A. C. WARD 


Author of “ Twentieth Century Literature,” etc. 
A fascinating survey of English prose literature from 
Chaucer to the present day, written not only as a review 
of the great authors and their works, but even more as a 
guide to the best ways of enjoying their books and 
appreciating their personalities. Shortly. About 55. net. 


SCENES FROM MODERN 
HISTORY 
by HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


Dramatic tales and incidents from foreign historical 
romance selected with the purpose of revealing a few of 
its treasures to English readers. They areas good history 
as they are gripping tales. About 35. 6d. net. 


MATE IN TWO MOVES 
by BRIAN HARLEY 
Chess Editor of the Observer. 


\ feast of examples of the “ two-move”’ Chess problem 
with the principles of each type explained. Invaluable 
to both solvers and composers. About 35. 6d. net. 
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Mistress 


THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER 
by NAN BRITTON. 
450 pages, 48 illustrations. 18s. net. 


“Here are conversations to match anything in ‘ Babbitt.’ A | 
superb contribution to the Political History of the United | 


States."—H. L. MENCKEN. 


TREASURE TROVE IN BOOKLAND 
The Romance of Modern First Editions 
by HENRY DE HALSALLE. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“Contains many tips that may repay its purchase a 
thousand fold.” 


A BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO PRACTICAL 
ASTROLOGY 
by VIVIAN E. ROBSON, B.Sc., 
author of “A Student’s Textbook of Astrology. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“This book is probably the simplest guide to the subject 
yet published.” 


A BOOK FOR THE SPRING 


THE LEGENDS OF FLOWERS 
by Professor PAOLO MANTEGAZZA. 
Translated by Mrs. A. KENNEDY. 
Twenty-two decorated head-pieces by Arthur Gatlish. | 
Foolscap 4to. Frontis. in colours. 8s. 6d. net. 
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COBHAM HOUSE, WATER LANE, E.C. 4. 
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A new Travel Book by 


ROSITA 
FORBES 


Conflict : 


Angora to Afghanistan 


IN] 
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IAIN NANA NASA 


WANA NVASS AS -AINVASNZANZASNVA 
VASA! 


SESKBESESEN 


With a Foreword by Brig.-Gen. 
Sir Percy Sykes, K.C.I.E., C.B. 


BK 


“A vivacious chronicle of vivid impres- 
sions, full of human interest—a reliable 
guide to the life and political economy 
of the Middle East.”—Alorning Post. 
“ Entertaining, courageous and amazing 
Odyssey.”—News-Chronicle. “A gay, 
graphic travel book, continually teasing 
you on. Full of good yarns, wise com- 
ments and provoking prophecies.”— 


Daily Herald. 
48 half-tone plates 
15/- net 
CASSELL’S 
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BURNS OATES & 
WASHBOURNE LIMITED 


MORE MEMORIES AND 
MUSINGS 


By the Right Rev. SIR D. O. HUNTER-BLAIR, 





Bt., O.S.B. 
ae entertaining and vivacious volume of 
reminiscences.”—A berdeen Press. Crown 8vo. 7/6 


THE NEW J.L. AND 
OTHER STORIES 


By M. E. M. YOUNG. Miss Young’s fame has 
already spread far as a result of her play, “The 
Alabaster Box,” and these eleven short stories show 
equal dramatic power in another medium. 

Crown 8vo. 5/- 


INTO THEIR COMPANY 


By a Medical Woman, a Girl and a Wife 
With a Preface by Farner C. C. Martinpate, S.J. 
A book for the modern girl on love and marriage. 

Wrapper, 1/6; cloth, 2/6 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


An Intreduction to the Catholic Religion 

By the Rev. G. J. MacGILLIVRAY, M.A. (author of 
‘Father Vernon and His Critics,’ now in its 2nd 
Fdition). A book for those whose interest in the 
Catholic religion has been aroused, but who have no 
definite idea of its teaching. 

Crown 8vo, 270 pages. 6/- 
43 Newgate Street, E.C.1, and 


129 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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ALL THE 
SPRING BOOKS 


we 


All the Spring Books reviewed or advertised 
in this number of the “ Spectator ” or jn 
any other periodical, can be obtained 
through any W.H.S. Bookshop or Railway 
Station Bookstall. 


Make a point of calling at the nearest 
Bookshop of W. H. Smith & Son, where 
you may inspect at your leisure a repre. 
sentative selection of important Spring 
Publications. 


WS, 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Booksellers 
Bookbinders 


1,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Hlead Office: W. 


Newsagents : 
Stationers ;: 


Hi. SMITH & SON,, Ltd., STRAND HOUSE, 
LONDON, W.C., 2. 
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COMPTON 
MACKENZIE’S 


First 
Athenian Memories 


“It is but bare justice to 
say that no more readable 
books of war reminiscences 
have been published than 
First Athenian Memories 
and its predecessor Gallipoli 
Memories’? —News -Chronicle. 
“His (Mr. Mackenzie’s) is a 
master-hand at the creation of 
telling phrases. His technique 
is so polished that nothing he 
could write now could lack 
distinction.” —Obserrer. 
75. 6d. net 


CASSELL’S 











SECS 





Just Published 


COLETTE’S 


NEW NOVEL 


7 ¢ v 


EDITH SHACKLETON the Evening 
Standard: “The qualities which have made 
Colette’s works so popular in France do not 
evaporate with their translation into English. 
“Renée Néré,’ her new novel, shows them all. 
. .. Is it to be wondered at that Colette is so 
popular?” 





in 


Star: “A book which English readers can enjoy 
for its theme as well as for its cleverness.” 7/6 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 
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, Stars in Their Courses. By Sir James Jeans. (Cambridge 
"University Press. 98.) 
ig JAMES Jeans knows a great more than Miss Fanny Price, 
st his individual outlook on the stars is much the same as 
In this lucid introduction to ** the most poetical of the 
Tics * he strikes the same note as vibrates in her panegyric 
She soothing influence of the starry sky. ‘* Here’s har- 
mony!” said she, ‘* here’s repose! Here’s what may leave all 
inating and all music behind, and what poetry only can 
attempt to describe. Here’s what may tranquilize every care, 
i ,nd lift the heart to rapture ! *” What a pity that so gifted a 
Mm creature died too soon to listen to those agreeable wireless 
talks which Sir James Jeans has now expanded into “an 
ay, readable and not over-serious * introduction to the study 
of astronomy. 

It must be admitted, however, that the popular view which 
ied the field down to the end of the nineteenth century has to 
iemodified in one important respect. It used to be held that 
the great charm and value of the amateur study of astronomy 
yy in its calming influence on the mind. We were well con- 
ynted with what telescope and spectroscope told us of the 
yeatly arranged solar system, so well devised for the economy 
of human life, placed at the very hub of the universe, and 
rounded by the vast and ordered constellations to entertain 
nore speculative minds with theories of their origin and 
quality. It seemed as if what was left to discover could not 
griously affect our comfortable and complacent views of the 
tellar universe. 

Now, however, astronomy has become a far more perplexing 
and agitating study than we found it in the spacious days of 
Proctor and Neweomb. Einstein and the interferometer have 
freed us to think furiously instead of dreaming happily. To 
rad such a book as Sir James Jeans has now given us, simple 
ysit is in language and clear in exposition, leaves the mind 
finting in the effort to grasp the frame of things entire. 
Weean no longer content ourselves with the mere results of 


A Valediction 


Victoriana. Compiled by Margaret Barton and Osbert Sitwell. 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Ay enterprising magazine publishes every week a column of 

current cant culled from the contemporary press for the 

thastisement of the present and the enlightenment of the 

future. The extracts are, indeed, very chastening ; the sheer 








silliness of the these utteranees cannot but bring a blush of 
shame to the cheek of the sensitive reader. Was any genera- 
tion, one wonders, quite so vulgar and trivial as our own ? 
Pehaps not! But reading this collection of extracts from 
representative Victorian newspapers and__ representative 
Victorian ‘* great men,”? one wonders whether vulgarity and 
triviality are the worst of the public vices, and contemplating 
the pomposities of a past age returns in a more tolerant spirit 
tothe banalities of our own. 

The selection of extracts which appear in this volume has 
heen governed by two conditions : they are utterances which, 
representative of Victorian wisdom, are remote from our own. 
There has, that is to say, been a deliberate choice of those 
opinions, the tonal quality of which is such as to grate most 
harshly upon the modern ear. Words which ‘* convey 
meaning to other generations beside the speaker's own, betray 
their lack of our requisite quality.” So Mr. Sitwell, whose 
object in making this compilation is avowed in an exceedingly 
amusing preface to be not satire or instruction but entertain- 
ment; he seeks to show just how ‘ mistaken orthodox and 
tespected opinion can be.” 











Let me say at once that the object is triumphantly achieved, 
for the impression left on the mind by a reading of this book 
is one of derisive bewilderment, that our fathers could have 
been at once so ineredibly self-assured and so incredibly wrong. 
Itis not so much that the Victorians were less wise than other 
generations, although their wisdom, if this volume is a fair 
sample, is thin and parochial, at once less philosophic and: 
less universal than that of the eighteenth century, as that they 
Were so certain that they were right. With the sublime’ 


The Fascination of Astronomy 


mathematical astronomy, the orbs for ever singing as they 
shine ‘* The Hand that made us is divine.’ We are urged 
to fathom the mysteries of space and time. We cannot quite 
understand but we can believe that space is finite though not 
bounded, so that a ray of light travelling out in a straight line 
may—or indeed must—ultimately return to its starting-point. 
Is it permissible to suppose that time, which we are now told 
to consider as the fourth dimension of space, may also move in 
a re-entrant curve, so that the beginning of things may yet 
coincide with the end, and all start over again? This is also 
possible though difficult to conceive ; but the real test is not 
whether the unassisted mind can conceive a theory, but 
whether the machine of mathematical analysis will grind it out. 
We have already been warned that the whole physical universe 
is steadily expanding like a soap-bubble, with a speed 
exceeding that of light—but no one can tell us what will hap- 
pen when it bursts like the soap-bubble and is gone. That, 
however, will probably not take place under a few millions of 
millions of years—or it may already have taken place 
without our noticing. 

It is better to be content with more definite results, such as 
Sir James Jeans exhibits so lucidly. The most interesting 
of these concern the size and structure of the stars. At one 
end of the scale we have the white dwarfs, one of which is no 
larger than the earth, whilst the companion of Sirius is smaller 
than Saturn. The fierce heat of these tiny stars reduces their 
atoms to a mere powder of nuclei and electrons, which packs 
so tight under pressure that a match-box full of the substance 
of such a star would weigh several tons. At the other end are 
the red giants, like Betelgeuse in the head of Orion, a star so 
vast that the whole orbit of the earth could go inside it, and 
yet so tenuous that its density is only a hundredth part that of 
our atmosphere. The sun, fortunately for us, is in every way 
an average star. It may, however, quite probably be unique 
in having the honour to support life. As Dr. Johnson said, 
the wonder is not that it does it badly, but that it does it at all, 


of Victorianism 


confidence of ineffable superiority to all who had the mis- 
fortune to be born elsewhere than in Victorian England and at 
periods other than the nineteenth century, they pronounced 
infallibly upon the origin and nature of things, the intentions 
of the Creator and the purpose of the universe. This they 
seem to have envisaged as the preparation of a certain number 
of human souls conceived in the likeness of Victorian English 
adults for eternal happiness. On all these and many other 
matters they supplied the place of ignorance by converting 
their conjectures into dogmas. 

And, infallibiy, the infallible dogmas have turned out to be 
wrong. Take, for example, art and literature. No feature of 
these extracts is more striking than the Victorians’ capacity 
for mistaking winners for losers and ‘ spotting” losers as 
winners. Hailing Longfellow and Alfred Austin as writers of 
genius, and the Albert Memorial as ‘** the most consummate 
and elegant piece of elegiac art which modern genius has 
produced” (the Daily Telegraph), they blackguarded Hardy, 
Darwin, Rosetti, Meredith, George Eliot, Swinburne, Whistler, 
the Brontés and Henry James as fools or knaves, purveyors 
of twaddle or corrupters of morals. Invariably the really 
great Victorians were greeted by the merely pompous ones 
with hatred and contempt ; nor is it merely the substitution of 
one literary fashion for another that produces in one the 
conviction that ‘* Modern Love” ought not to be designated 
** Modern Lust,” that Walt Whitman’s poetry is not remark- 
able only for “Sits absurd extravagance and_ shameless 
obscenity,” that Ibsen’s Rosmersholm is not “* simply bosh,” 
and that Swinburne did not * reveal to the world a mind all 
aflame with the feverish carnality of a schoolboy *’-—a dictum, 
this last, of John Morley. 

Nor is this capacity for dogmatic and disinterested error 
confined to the sphere of art and letters. In morals as in art, 
in life as in letters, the Victorians not only knew what they 
liked and disliked, but were equally skilled in the exercise of 
their neculiar capacity for persuading themselves that the 
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difference between what they liked and disliked was identical 
with the difference between truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, and they cheerfully equated disagreement with sin. 

A list of the rights and the wrongs makes curious reading, 
It is wrong, for example, to think about God ; “ Speculation 
on the doings and designs of God by those who believe in Him 
is itself a sin” (Mr. Gladstone) ; to mention sexual passion— 
‘** Mr. Meredith meddles causelessly and somewhat pruriently 
with a deep and painful subject on which he has no convictions 
to express” (the Spectator, which also censures poor Wilkie 
Collins for ‘“‘ overstepping the limits of decency, and revolting 
every human sentiment ”)—although no words can do justice 
to the depth and universality of ‘ true love” especially in 
women, who apparently think of nothing else, since “ all 
desires of the female heart begin and end in love” (the 
Athenaeum). It is wrong to value art, ‘‘ The very word Art 
has a suspicion of humbug about it ” (the Spectaior), although 
an exception is made in favour of artists who ** paint cleanly 
like a gentleman” (the Daily Telegraph in dispraise of Whistler, 
who, it considers, most emphatically does not). It is wrong to 
doubt the truth of “ any single expression in the word of God 
on the subject of natural science ” or ‘‘ that Man is an excep- 
tion to the principle of natural selection ”’ (Bishop Wilberforce 
on The Origin of Species) .... . And so on and 
s0 On. 

Through all the extracts sound the dominating notes of 
complacency and hypocrisy. The Victorians, one finds, 
were never at a loss for a moral justification when they 
wanted to make themselves disagreeable; ‘the chiefs 
and their tribes who held out have been deservedly 
plundered by the troops ... almost everything has been 
taken ” (my italics) ( Sir Charles Napier). They never called 
a pleasure a pleasure when they could eall it a sin, and they 
never admitted that they did anything because they wanted 
to. They could cheerfully undertake the extermination of 
native populations from the best motives ; our business ‘ in 
Kaffraria . . . can only be done by the gradual annihilation 
of the native population. It is an utter pretence to talk of 
humanity and the principles of the Christian religion .. . 
the black man must vanish in the face of the white * (Roebuck), 
and although on occasion they could admit that they were not 
quite faultless, ‘* Englishmen are in truth an imperial race. 
But they are not and cannot be faultless’? (Gladstone), they 
were never tired of giving thanks to God for making them and 
theirs better than other men; “ All I saw abroad makes me 
more bless God for our Church” (Bishop Wilberforce). 

We may be vulgar, trivial and casual, but I should like to 
think that we shall not appear in quite so unlovely a light to 
the next generation. But the compiacent ring of this last 
remark is truly Victorian. I perceive I have been reading 
too many Victoriana, and I had better stop for fear worse 
should follow. C. EK. M. Joab. 


The Penalties of Notability 


The President’s Daughter : 


The Love Story of President 
Harding. By Nan Britton. 


(Werner Laurie. 18s.) 

Or ail ruling potentates in the modern world a President of 
the United States has perhaps the most power, but certainly 
the least personal freedom. American democracy is said to 
be everywhere intolerant of privacy; and its first citizen 
passes his entire tenure of oflice in remorseless limelight. He 
has, no doubt, hours of secluded domesticity ; but relaxations 
which European usage has always conceded to sovereigns are 
denied him, under the heaviest penalties. Nevertheless it 
was an American novelist of the old school who observed 
that “man after centuries of civilisation remains by nature 
imperfectly monogamous,” and the consequences of the 
imperfection to which Howells so discreetly alluded may be 
formidable. They were so for Warren Gamaliel Harding, a 
good-looking and eloquent newspaper editor of fifty who, 
when he was only Governor of Ohio, had inspired a schoolgirl 
in his home-town, Marion, with the kind of adoration which 
schoolgirls frequently lavish on popular actors. The damsel 
proclaimed her passion so loudly and so constantly that it 
was reported, as a joke, to Mr. Harding —and he unfortunately 
had not the sense to discourage it. The families knew each 
other; she was a pupil of his sister who taught in the local 
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school ; and so she more than once met her hero and - 
the opportunity to press his hand when he became a Senay, . 
of the United States. When her father’s death left kj 

family to fend for themselves, she, not liking the work whig gland, / 
she found, induced two friends of her father to p P 


























training course in New York. From there with litte pe ¢ “ns 
she wrote to Senator Harding, asking him to help her to ia ore 
as stenographer. He promptly came to see her—hay; socials f 
already, as she tells us, noted that she was desirable—ufa . 
had no scruple in taking what she, at nineteen, had eats 
reluctance in bestowing. Indeed, we are to understang that tiumP ; 
she regarded it as a high privilege to bring comfort into the s ic 
life of a man whose wife was some years older than himsel, of a ; 
and who had no child of his marriage. There is, howeye he te zi 
not much comfort to be got for any man out of a daughte a 
of the horseleech, and especially not for a President of th certainly 
United States. and the 
the Engl 
If this book deserves notice it is for two reasons: firs, ‘There 
because it throws light on the disagreeable cireumstanes in Edwa 


which surrounded Mr. Harding’s presidency. Taking thy 
story to be true (and it rings true), it shows a good-natured, 
self-indulgent man who could not say no to himself or to yt is th 
anyone else and who put himself into a position where ly 
was liable to any kind of blackmail. The liaison, whig 
lasted six years, was carried on with every ugly shift of 
concealment while he was a Senator; when he became “nicer 
President, the secret service was employed to cami fq tl 
correspondence between him and the lady. In short, he put dip wh 
his political life at the mercy of her discretion and that ¢f , 
several other persons. 
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Further, she herself suggests that some of his financig 
speculations may have been undertaken to provide for the 
responsibilities he had brought on himself. These included 
a child—and, by the authoress’s account, he was paying 
over £1,000 a year for the child’s upkeep in addition to wha The 
he bestowed on herself. He told her that he was troubled  Repres 
by his indebtedness ; but that did not in any degree lessen  Labou 
her importunities. the fo 


And here we touch the second reason why the book is of the 
worth looking at. It is the very reductio ad absurdum ofa which 
sentimental cant, which represents what it calls * love” a found 
the sufficient justification for bringing a child into the world, “T 
It professes to be written to support the cause of the pers 
illegitimate child by a notable instance. The instance is pis 
worth examining. thing 

There is no sort of evidence that either child or mother ol 


was harshly treated. President Harding died suddenly § ay 
without making provision for either ; but when Miss Britton § "! 


told her story to his relatives they did not repulse her; o ‘J 1 


the contrary, they provided considerable sums. But she lay t 
wanted ten thousand pounds, and they were not prepared to It 
give it. Being a woman of resource, she sought to get it § 4; 
through marriage, and the statement of her history proved § ;. 
no obstacle to an American citizen marrying her. The § jaq 


only hitch was that the husband did not prove to be so rich § 
as he had represented himself; so she divorced him, Itis M 
not unfair to presume that this book is written to bring in § 4 
at least some of the desired endowment for President § y,, 
Harding’s daughter—and so to prove the writer’s devotion 


was 
to Harding’s memory. 


at 

Probably, because the book is of an exceptional silliness, § he 
the author does not realize that in disclosing all these pitiable J On 
details she has made her hero into a laughing-stock. All § So 
that those who wish to render him ridiculous have to do is § the 
to quote a few passages ; and, because of the position which § de: 
he held, the ridicule reflects on his country. There never § | 
was worse disloyalty than to make the dead despicable § 
Those who know anything of life will realize that, unles i 
there had been something more in Harding than this book J 
gives any glimpse of, he would never have got to the White § ‘o 
House. Here we see nothing of him but the banalities of ‘ 
his commonplnce love-making, which are none the mot § j, 
impressive because it was illegitimate, and the ignominiow J th 
shifts to which its illegitimateness constrained him. The 
picture is so undignified that we are not even prompted to 





th 
e 


ask, as in other cases one has been, whether the Anglo-Saxo § U 
world does not pay too high a price for insisting on physic | 4 
chastity, or the repute of it, as a qualification for oflice. 
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and 
Senatay 
left hi 
Tk Whig fl gogland, Arise! By 
rnEY Exton has written a scholarly and extremely 
" nathetic account of the early years of the Labour and 
“lth movement in this country. ‘A large part,” he 
. “of the theme of this book is the failure of imported 
ods of Socialist propaganda and the emergence and 
Se hn of a characteristic native Movement.” Accordingly 
he has called his book England, Arise! from the first words 
{ Edward Carpenter’s well-known Socialist song, instead, 
ie tells us, of using the still better-known ‘Red Flag.” Mr. 
howere, piton evidently meant his choice to be symbolic, and it 
laughter vainly does typify very well both his own point of view 
t Of th ad the point of view which, he considers, has triumphed in 
the English Labour movement. 
5: fins, There is something plaintive, mild and even ecclesiastical 
Nstanos ff jg Edward Carpenter’s verses :— 
ing the 
ratured, 
f or t it is this spirit which Mr. Godfrey Elton suggests is the 
here he dominant one in the English Labour movement. The ‘Red 
Which Flag” may be all very well, we are gently led to believe, for 
shift of the harsh and unregenerate foreigner, but something much 


Socialism Without Tears 


Godfrey Elton. (Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


ya, GODF 


“England, arise! The long, long night is over, 
= 8 : , 7 ey 
Faint in the East behold the dawn appear. 


became “nicer” is needed in England. 

Cary @ =n this connexion, Mr. Elton makes the only historical 
he put dip which the present writer has been able to detect. He 
at of tells us, on page 192, that Jim Connell’s ‘‘Red Flag”’ was first 

acommodated to the tune of ‘‘Maryland.” We. believe, 
1ancia| | however, that the first tune used was that of ‘The White 
or the MF Cockade,” and that it was only subsequently that ‘“‘ Maryland” 
cluded # was brought in. On more serious historical points, however, 
Daying Mr. Elton is informative and accurate. 
what The book only gees down to the formation of the Labour 
ubled Representation Committee in 1900 and the birth of the 
lessen # Labour Movement as we know it, but as that period covers 

the foundation of the I.L.P., we see in it most of the origins 
ok ig of the present movement. Mr. Elton quotes a historic letter 
of g fy Which Keir Hardie received just eighteen months after the 


i. foundation of the I.L.P.—that is, in 1893 :— 


vorld, “The letter was written from a gaunt block of workmen’s 
P the dwellings, Duncan Buildings, B.C. ° I am now making personal 
application for membership of the I.L.P.,’ it began. ‘I have 
C¢ BH suck to the Liberals up to now, hoping that they might do some- 
thing to justify the trust that we had put in them. Attercliffe 
came as a rude awakening, and I felt during the contest that it 
other Bas quite impossible for me to maintain my position as a Liberal 
lenly # my longer. Calmer consideration has but strengthened that 
itton @ conviction, and if you now care to accept me amongst you I shall 


’ 


- do what I can to support the L.L.P....’ This letter was signed 
: ‘J, R. MacDonald.’ The two men in whose hands now chiefly 
she lay the future of Socialism were both within the new Party.” 


he It would be untimely to stress the words of this letter in 


an this particular week of the year 1931, when Mr. MacDonald 
Th is so actively engaged in important conversations with the 
a lader of the Liberal Party, with a view to closer and closer 
tis -operation. 

: Mr. Elton has an interesting chapter on the Social Demo- 
r in Seas : j 
nt cratic Federation and its strange leader, Henry Hyndman. 
aa Hyndman was a sort of “ mute, inglorious Lenin”; but 


was not, perhaps, in the opinion of his Socialist colleagues 
at any rate, entirely “* guiltless of his country’s blood,” since 
8, he became one of the strongest supporters of the Great War. 
ble On the other hand, the rigid and orthodox Marxism of the 
All § Social Democratic Federation makes it without question 
is @ the real father of the modern Communist Party. Mr. Elton 
ich § describes the Federation well :— 


rer “Have we taken this Federation too seriously ? I do not think 
l. # %. There existed no avowed Socialism in Great Britain before 
the Federation. But for the Federation there might have been 
By avowed Socialism for another decade. These men had had the 
, tourage to take a first step. The path they chose proved at last 
te for them, it is true, to be a cul-de-sac. But they had set great 
of @ ‘orces in motion. ‘The Labour Party would in due course be born 

of the Independent Labour Party, the Independent Labour Party 

having been made possible by the ‘new’ Trade Unionism: and 
IS @ the new Trade Unionism was first built up by four working men, 
1¢ Will Thorne, Tom Mann, John Burns and Ben Tillet, three of 
0 them already members of the Federation, and the fourth speedily 
. converted to its doctrines by his three fellow-leaders and his Trade 

Union experience. Far towards the practical and away from the 
1 doctrinaire though they would distort it, each of them was stamped 

Msome degree with the impress of Hyndman’s teaching. More- 

over, so richly charged was the intellectual atmosphere even before 
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this with Socialist tendencies. in thought that public agitation, 
even by a mere handful, on behalf of a creed bearing that name 
almost at once released incalculable forces, forces which were to 
gather momentum with every succeeding year. Almost from its 
inception accordingly the Federation bulked larger in the public 
imagination than its actual numbers had ever warranted; and 
the public was right, for dimly visible, for a while at least, through 
its ill-manned ranks was to be discerned the spirit of the age.” 

Mr. Elton, as an orthcdox MacDonaldist,; regards the 
Federation as having been fundamentally upon wrong lines. 
As he says, it entered a cul-de-sac. Is it, however, quite certain 
that the pleasanter, safer and easier road up which Mr. 
MacDonald has led the Labour Movement is going to reveal 
no blind alley at the end ? 


Good Company 


First Athenian Memories. 

7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Compron MACKENZIE is certainly an adept at turning his 
memories to account. We are to have, he tells us, three 
volumes (at least) of Athenian Memories, to be followed by a 
volume of Aegean Memories. The only answer to this is that, 
if they are to be like the volume now before us, the more there 
are of them, the better. 

First Athenian Memories exemplifies, happily and without 
effort, all Mr. Mackenzie’s qualities as a writer. It is excellent 
reading ; and its secret is that he is excellent company. To 
take a reader who is without special knowledge over a chapter 
of history so thorny and so complicated, to lead him from 
personality to personality, from mood to mood, without 
onee becoming tedious (to that reader) or striking an inhos- 
pitable note, is a considerable feat: and Mr. Mackenzie, 
who has all the skill of the virtuoso, is never once guilty of 
virtuosity. The best things in these pages are so good, and 
the whole such a victory over disorderly material, that the 
innocent reader may well wonder why Mr. Mackenzie is not 
set upon some literary pedestal and venerated in whispers. 
The reason is plain. No one can venerate a man who is such 
delightful company. We want to dine with Mr. Mackenzie 
and hear him talk, not do obeisance to his effigy. To be a 
prolific writer, to be versatile, to be always readable, never to 
be dull: these are curses which have kept the laurel crown 
from many a man before Mr. Mackenzie. He ought to know 
better. 

As it is, he starts in from the first page. One after another, 
the personnel of the British Legation in Athens are set before 
us in light, revealing touches. 

“ A smallish, finely made man of round about forty, with 


an air of polite weariness of the war as if it were a woman who 
would insist on talking too loudly and insistently to him at a dinner 
party.” 

(‘* Insist—insistently,”’ Mr. Mackenzie ?) 

‘He was like a boy with a large parcel addressed to himself.” 


By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 


Every character in the book, and every drift of policy, is 
made vivid by strokes so easy and definite as to seem obvious. 

“ Alas, the statesmen and military leaders of Europe were like 
schoolboys trying to stop the runaway balloon of the war they had 
loosed by pulling the ropes in different directions, and they were 
now being carried helter-skelter over rough country, most of them 
to drop off one by one with bruises of varying severity to their 
reputations.” 

The book is repeatedly and consistently funny. A light 
malice flickers over it: the account of Secret Service activi- 
ties is particularly delightful; but nowhere is there any 
attempt to even up old scores—though Mr. Beverley Nichols 
has managed for a moment to set the smooth pen on edge. 
Many tributes are paid, one of the finest to Admiral Mark 
Kerr. The whole muddle of Greek politics is made clear : 
Chapter IT. is masterly, and so, in a different way, is Chapter 
XIII. The fascination of the Balkan States for Englishmen 
is amusingly discussed. Where Mr. Mackenzie says ‘* I cannot 
recall any Englishman who has dared to confess to a passion 
for Roumania,” my thoughts jumped at once to that other 
Boyle not mentioned here—Colonel ‘* Klondyke ” Boyle : but 
he ‘was a Canadian: so, like General Sarrail, who thought he 
had found a miracle-——the French and English working 
together—I am “‘not compelled to consider an exception ” to 
Mr. Mackenzie’s dictum. (Incidentally, the account of 
General Sarrail here given is an interesting commentary upon 
certain versions of his career which have appeared in the press.) 
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The book is full of good stories. Spectator readers will smile 
at one, on page 299, concerning Mr. E. S. P. Haynes. Names 
abound, from Lord Kitchener and Lord Grey to Mr. Chaundy 
of Oxford, and Mrs. Warre-Cornish. Byron, the spy with the 
pointed finger-nails; Tucker: ‘ Clarence’’; Lisa, and her 
chance encounter with her one-time lover, now Athanasius of 
Syra, Tenos, Andros, Kea, and Melos: the book is full to 
overflowing with characters whose surface no one could have 
observed more acutely, and stories no one could have told with 
better point. Mr. Mackenzie’s touch is always light: the 
image of the talker at the dinner table persists, the talker at 
ease, and confident of his listeners. Only for one craven, 
unnecessary moment does his nerve desert him, in an apology 
after one of the most charming chapters of the book, Fresh 
Figs. But we soon recover from the rebuff, and he does not 
suspect us again. This is the one trace of self-consciousness 
(personal, not artistic) in a wise and witty book. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


John Clare 


Sketches in the Life of John Clare. By Himself. 
Edmund Blunden. (Cobden Sanderson. 6s.) 
Fame, that cruel flirt, was in her most capricious mood 
when she kissed John Clare: for she deserted him soon after, 
leaving him in such a plight of discontent that he tried to 
regain his self-respect by claiming to have written the works 
of Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron, and to have won the 
battle of Waterloo. The ruse did not woo the lady back, 
and poor Clare was put into a mad-house, and died there 
twenty years later. By that time his work was forgotten, 
as though it had been the outpourings of a mere fashionable 

novelist. 

This injustice was left unremedied until Mr. Edmund Blunden 
and Mr. Alan Porter piously undertook to edit and annotate 
Clare’s poetry. By so doing they have corrected one of the 
ugly mistakes which history is too prone to make. For 
no work more justly deserved to survive than does the delicate, 
utterly original, and often divinely inspired verse of that 
rustic contemporary of Shelley and Keats. 

So direct was the charm, so rill-water-like the flavour of 
those poems, that when Taylor and Hessey published the 
first volume in 1820, the London literary fancy was immediately 
taken, and the book ran into several editions. Clare was 
fetched to town, and gently lionized, so far as such a simple 
and grateful personality would lend itself to such treatment. 
Noble lords gave him gifts of money ; while Hazlitt, Coleridge 
and Lamb received him into their select circle. That he was 
shrewd enough to appreciate the latter honour you may see 
from his pen-portraits of those immortals. Look at Hazlitt, 
whose ‘** eyes are always turned towards the ground, except 
when one is turned up now and then with a sneer that cuts 
a bad pun and a young author’s maiden table talk to atoms.” 
And now look at Lamb, ‘‘a long remove from his friend 
Hazlitt in ways and manners. He is very fond of snuff, 
which seems to sharpen up his wit every time he dips his 
plentiful finger into his large bronze-coloured box; and 
then he sharpens up his head, throws himself backward in 
his chair, and stammers at a joke or pun with an inward 
sort of utterance ere he can give it speech, till his tongue 
becomes a sort of packman’s strop turning it over and over 
till at last it comes out whetted as keen as a razor.” 

Would we not welcome a whole gallery of such inspired 
portraiture ? Alas, Clare never met Keats, whose last book 
was brought out by the same publisher that year, and lingered 
on in the first edition until the middle of the century ! 

As for his self-portrait, which Mr. Blunden edits with various 
letters written to Taylor when Fame was cooling, we discover 
an extremely ingenuous character, politically unintelligent, 
somewhat abject in social sense and generally very like a 
quict farm-worker except for the gift of poetry ; a gift which 
attracted the Syren’s notice, and so brought disaster and 
despair upon his innocent heart. 


Edited by 
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Paris 
Paris. By Mario V. Bucovich. (John Rodker. 21s.) 

Paris, by Mario V. Bucovich, with a preface by P 

Morand, is a book to be most heartily 7 
; y recommended to ty, 
large classes of people—those who have been to Paris and those 
who have not. M. Morand’s short preface and the Sub-title 
beneath the pictures are the only printing that the book 
contains ; it is one of the new picture-books owing their 
inspiration to the cinema, which has taught us to appreciate 
a visual concept without a literary label. Mr. Bucovich ha 
no story to tell; his aim is simply to communicate his appre. 
ciation of the beauty of Paris, and he has very wisely eschewed 
all adjectives, superlatives and explanations, but simply let 
his camera speak, with the briefest possible sub-title for ead} 
picture. 

Of course, one can play tricks with the camera just in th 
same way that one can play tricks with words, and the phot. 
grapher—as the artist—must inevitably make a_ person 
Interpretation of his subject. The admirable quality of th. 
256 pictures in this book lies in the restraint with whic, 
photographic trickery has been used and the very sympathetic 
personality behind the camera. Mr. Bucovich is in one seng 
old-fashioned, for though he has command of the most modem 
technique he is never sensational or—in the self-conscioys 
sense of the word—original, but is occupied exclusively with 
the beauty of his subject : his is the all too rare art whic) 
conceals art ; he neither distorts nor stands on his head as y 
many of his compeers in time, though not in taste, are apt 
to do. 

The people who have never been to Paris will learn mor 
about it from him than from many guide-books and travel. 
diaries ; and the people who know la ville lumiére will feel 
when they have this book that they can always open its pages 
and go back for a week-end. Probably some of them will 
regret that a corner which they particularly love has been 
omitted, and the most obvious of these omissions would seem 
to be the facade of the Luxembourg and the pool in front oft 
—the Parisian Round Pond, where the yachts go sailing— 
but some omissions are inevitable, and upon the whole Mr, 
Bucovich’s view of Paris is very comprehensive, from the grim 
walls of the Santé Prison to the gargoyles of Notre Dame, 


Fiction 
New Fiction 


Saturday Night at the Greyhound. By John Hampson, 
(Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Adjustments. By I. R. G. Hart. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

The Shiny Night. By Beatrice Tunstall. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d) 

Mr. Line. By L. A. Pavey. (Davies. 7s. 6d.) 

Marriage and Money. By Barbara’ Blackburn.  (Secker 
7s. 6d.) 


Tue amazing thing about a novel, if it is a work of art, is 
that it takes on a life of its own ; it is that which distinguishes 
it from a history. It is by endowing it with a separate existence 
that the writer gives it the quality of real life. Apparently, 
this can be done in different ways; by exciting the reader 
in the story ; by interesting him in character, even to making 
him identify himself with the hero; by some arrangement 
of material ; and perhaps most certainly by the style, through 
which the life blood of the author flows. It is a mysterious 
and indefinable thing ; we can be certain when it is there, but 
to analyse why it is there is extremely hard. Mr. Hampson 
has undoubtedly achieved it; his arrangement of material 
is extremely ingenious ; we hover over each person in tum, 
and see them all, therefore, from different angles ; we become 
intensely interested in the characters, and thence in the 
story, the whole being made alive by a style which is individual 
without being in the least affected. We feel that Mr. Hampson 
understands his people, and is aware of the implications of 
his tale. He knows what he is talking about ; he is inside 
his world, and while he sympathises, he is never sentimental: 
his own vitality pervades the book. His people are strange 
enough, even violent, though perfectly normal; but there s 
no straining after effect, nor trying to be quaint. There is 
nothing to be gained by retailing the story of what happened 
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i d, for though not a com- 
ay night at the Greyhound, 1g 
garg it is detailed, without there being any useless 
— The whole thing is told with a sureness of drawing and 
r Pay} woe which is remarkable, not only in a first, but in any 
© tmp at There are truth and reality in this book, the truth and 
H those ray of art, not the false truth we meet with in an attempt 
pti 0 photograph life. 






fdjustments also has something of the individual life of a 
as of art. A widow with two children cheats her sister of a 
al! inheritance, through circumstances which make her 
~ step seem righteous, and more or less forces her to become 
herslave. The sister discovers the cheat, but does not reveal her 
knowledge for some time ; and when, in a fit of exasperation 
he does so, the widow, intent upon her own aim of doing the 
Hest for her children, fails to see that she has acted wrongly 
in any Way. It sounds astonishing, but Miss Hart has been 

successful that we accept the fact without hesitation. 
It is a remarkable story, well told, but not quite starkly 
ough, Here and there we meet with some idle detail, some 
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: re unecessary description of emotion. Our chief interest is in 
whi the characters, but we are a little too conscious of our interest. 
thetic We know that the story is true, but not quite with the truth 
a ofart: we are observing people in real life. They are certainly 
va fascinating. 
With It does not much matter to us whether the events in The 
vhich Shiny Night are true or not. We are in the realm neither of 
ag gp fp fact nor of art, but of Romance : we want to know how the 
> apt story is going to end; we identify ourselves with the hero. 
He begins in 1830 by killing a gamekeeper in a scufile, and 
more being transported : he comes back in coronation year, white- 
avel haired, and nursing hatred. With the doubtful aid of black 
feel magic—doubtful, because though it seems to operate it takes 
ages CY long to do so—he makes good, marries a splendid wife, 
wil @dies rich and repentant after heroic struggles, leaving a 
been prosperous family. It is, in a way, a sentimental story, but 
eem | Well handled, so that the sentimentality is pleasant, being 
of it | that of the country and its departed glories and glamours. 
o— Fp Miss Tunstall knows her Mercia well, and the people in it, 
Mr, & but rather as a heart-warming spectacle than as a revelation 


rim | of life. There are plenty of country doings, in field and byre, 
f in folk-song and harvest-home, and the book ends with the 
singing of “God Save the Queen” in celebration of her 
jubilee, preserving the good old second verse lately subject to 
namby-pamby attack. 

In Mr. Line, Mr. L. A. Pavey has attempted the impossible : 
he has failed, but he has made a gallant attempt. What 
he has tried to do, wittingly or not, is to write a ‘* character.” 
In the days when character-writing was a popular form of 
literature the portrayal took up anything from ten lines 
to ten pages ; it will not bear two hundred and eighty pages 
1) fodd, even with assistance from modern psychology. Still 
less will it do so if the subject is a man, Civil Servant though 
. Behe be, who always conforms in life and thought to what 
everybody does (in spite of velleities towards rebellion), 
is § who is, in short, always ** in line.” By the nature of the case 
es & there is no progression in this book ; time is abolished: and, 
« — such is human weakness, that the reader wants some sort 
, — of thread, however tenuous, to space his impressions along. 
t — There are some good things in the book, an admirable scene 
g f or two; Mr. Pavey has penetration and humour: but 
t — perhaps the only thing that would have given the book 
) — individual life is a style so full of its own life that it would 
s — be continually enchanting to read. Even then, perhaps, 
t — the necessary lyricism would become too exhausting. But 
] still, we feel, the form is an impossible one ; Sterne, maybe, 
| — could have made a success of it, but we doubt if he would 
have entered upon so hazardous a venture. 

We cannot but feel that in Marriage and Money Miss 
Blackburn has altogether mistaken her form; not that she 
has attempted a new one, but that she has not raised the 
subject matter of a moral essay to the higher power of a work 
of art. ‘“‘My people conquer nothing,’ Meredith remarked 
in Beauchamp’s Career; “win none; they are actual but 
uncommon.” The secret may lie there. Miss Blackburn’s 
people are actual, no doubt, but they are, in every sense of 
the word, common. Their conversation is shatteringly 
crude. Few of her people have a spark of anything that 
seems in any way worth while ; and the things they have are so 





commonplace as hardly to be worth while, at least in a work 
of art, unless something more piercing is done with them. 
Miss Blackburn is aware of realities in her treatment of three 
married couples ; she has a clear mind: but she is altogether 
too detached from her people, not with the superb aloofness 
of, say, Flaubert when creating objects, but in treating them 
too cavalierly as counters for her argument. Her book has 
no life of its own: her people may be true to life, in fact 
they are; but she has not succeeded in investing their 
existence with any general significance, while her implications 
are those of sociology rather than of art. 


BonamMy Dosrée, 


An Unusual Novel 


Albert Grope. By F. O. Mann. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


BITTER poverty does not lend attraction to a hero of romance, 
neither perhaps does a great lump of new money. Humility 
and innocence of heart are in real life irresistible, but their 
fascination is indeed difficult to portray. When these 
qualities are joined to the rather ridiculous defect of timidity, 
and yet preserve their charm we know that we are 
in presence of a very considerable artist, able to produce, 
as Mr. Mann has done, an original and exceedingly 
enjoyable novel. 

Albert Grope is the son of a London charwoman. Between 
** Al” and herself there is a strong likeness, and a very great 
friendship. Until the boy’s schooldays are over they have 
literally no friends but each other, and no alleviation to their 
painful poverty but this friendship. At fourteen Al goes to 
work and before he is out of the “twenties he is what the 
interviewers call a “* Prince of Industry.” How does he do it ? 
Fate brings him across two painters—-one a man of genius, 
and the other a good-natured, crazy old bookseller, without 
an ounce of talent. His ugly and absurd productions catch 
the eye, and give Al, his shop-boy, an idea of what is meant 
by the art of advertising. The genius is a most unpleasant 
character, seldom sober and never civil, he is reduced to 
working for the rising young advertiser. Neither understand 
the other in the least—Al is kind to him, puts up with his in- 
sults and looks after his health, uses his genius in the adver- 
tising line, and consistently and quite innocently, underpays 
him. 

Meanwhile the charwoman dies and the son is alone—a young 
man getting rich. He tries to make friends, and the greater 
part of the book narrates the story of these efforts, always 
convincing, sometimes ridiculous, never dull. All ends well, 
he falls finally into the hands of a well-off Frenchwoman, 
cultivated, sophisticated, experienced—quite thirty. She is 
not attracted by his money, she regards him as an adorable 
foreign child, who cannot do without her. She marries him 
and once more he has a mother. 

CeciLtA TOWNSEND. 
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New Novels 


GREAT ENGLISH SHORT STORIES. Edited by Lewis 
Melville and Reginald Hargreaves. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.)—The 
first passenger in this omnibus is Barnaby Riche (1540) ; 
the last is Aldous Huxley. In between come Swift, 
Lamb, Dickens, Saki and seventy-seven others. All 
are good company and a few tell their’best stories. 

ICE IN EGYPT. By A. M. MacCrindle. ‘(Dent: ‘7s: 6d:)— 
The author tells of Mahmoud, the «Ice-Man, :his: little 
son, and. their friends in Egypt, in-a series of episodes 
that are written in cool, clear prose. -The result is very 
nearly beautiful. i? se 

THE HOUSE IN THE HIGH STREET. By Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)—Five generations of Cordelia’s 
family had lived in Lewes High Street before she tried 
to struggle out of her Victorian groove and fought against 
Duty to Family, conventions and conscienee. The story 
of her “* Battle of Lewes” makes good but not inspiring 
reading. 

FIVE ON-PARADE. By Doris Peel. (Harrap. ‘7s. .6d.)— 
The Kiplings, left on their own at an early age, are 
erratic, devoted and uncannily lucky, except in their 
embarrassing sentimentality. They combine a dash of 
the Sanger Family with sugar and water. 

GRAVEYARD WATCH. By A. D. Divine: (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Gun-runners, who’d equip a native ‘rising, 
Two lovers, sailors and some Bolsheviks; 
Make up a tale both witty and surprising 
And full of puzzles as a box of tricks, 

OLIVES ARE SCARCE. By Edward Yates. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—“ It is a pity,” says the publishers’ jacket, 
“*that women like Olive should be scarce.” Mr. Yates 
hardly convinces us of this, though he has written a 
likeable story. 

MEN AND WIVES. By I. Compton Burnett. (Heinemann. 
Ys. 6d.)—Miss Compton Burnett exercises for the third 
time her individual, delicate, and ironic talent. This 
is a book toread slowly, sentence by sentence—penetrating, 
uncomfortable, and wickedly funny. 

MR. CORRINGTON. By Dora Barford. (Hodder ‘and 
Stoughton. ‘7s. 6d.)—A costume piece, scored for full 
orchestra—‘* Know you that there are a hundred guineas 
on your head, you rascal? ”’—with variations upon 
gentlemen, rogues, Bath, and the Oxford Road. 

SILHOUETTE OF MARY ANNE. By J. E. Buckrose. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—A novel about George 
Eliot. Silhouette claims less than Portrait, but, even so, 
Miss Buckrose seems in awe of her theme, and unable to 
achieve more than a careful, honest story. 

THE BRINK. By Arthur Rees. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)— 
This attempt to blend the novel of the studio, of the 
Welsh hills, and of the Cornish cliffs demands a good 
deal more than Mr. Rees has brought to it; but it 
manages to be exciting. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen questions 
submitted is awarded this week to B. G. H. Wormald, 
The Rectory, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


P Questions on Cardinals 

1. Which Cardinal is famous for his method of extortion by a 
dilemma ? What is it called ? 

2. Who was mado-a-Cardinal in the hope-that -it would save 
him from execution ? Did the plan have the desired effect ? 

3. The Swiss lost. the .Battle of Marignano in 1515, and their 
military reputation as well. Who was their priestly leader ? 

4. Who was suggested as a suitable husband for a Queen of 
England, since he had a claim to the throne himself? The fact 
that he was a Cardinal was overlooked as there was doubt about 
the validity of his ordination (Deacon 1536, Priest 1556). 

5. Who was very successful in making a King of Spain leave 
his dominions to a Frenchman ? 

6. Which Cardinal was Archbishop of Canterbury after the 
Reformation ? 

7. Which Cardinal had to adopt an ecclesiastical instead of a 
military career, because his elder brother became seriously religious ? 

8. Whom did the Duke of Buckingham call a ** holy fox, or wolf, 
or both” ?. Where is this recorded ? 

9. Of whom did Urban VIII say: “If there is a god, he will 
pay dearly for his conduct, but if there is no god, he was truly an 
admirable man” ? - ‘ ; : : 

10. Who ruined himself at gambling, then tried a doctor's, a 
soldier’s and a diplomat’s profession in turn, only to end by 
becoming a Cardinal and ruler of France?) Who—also a Cardinal 
—called him ‘* Pantaloon” ? 

11. ‘* He was full of duplicity and artifice,’ said Voltaire. Who 
‘was this shameless priest who rent the Polish Diet with his intrigues 
while the country was threatened by Charles XII of Sweden ? 

12. Which Cardinal was proclaimed King of France? By whom ? 

13. Which Cardinal was an Old Harrovian ? 


Answers will be found on page x, 


The Modern Home 
The Cooking of Vegetables 


Tix winter.vegetables which for some weeks still must gp 

us rarely carry the suggestion of delight that a dish of “ 
green peas imparts ; but the fault to a great extent lie." 
the cook who prepares them and the mistress who has a ; : 
a knowledge of the resources of -the dark ‘months a 
without the tasteless imported or hot-house beans ‘, 
asparagus, there is much to choose from ; and there are : 

ways of treating the most ordinary vegetable which yj 
change it from a wholesome addition to a meat course int ’ 
dish worthy of being served as a course by itself. Ang thi 
what we should aim at—to make vegetables so good ore 
desirable that they can be eaten alone, when their distine 
special flavour can be enjoyed undiluted by alien juices th 
French habit of serving a vegetable a part is an excellent on 
and even the male palate, so conservative in many ways, nj; i 
with time and enticement be tempted to regard this innovat 
as a pleasant one. 7 

Among the vegetables of which we make small use is celery 
although when cooked it is, I think, much better than cel, 
It is not, however, every greengrocer who sells it at its hx 
Big spongey roots are worthless : firm small ones should), 
chosen. Cut off the outer layer, for it is generally string 
Slice what is left and put it into a saucepan of cold salted Water 
Bring it to the boil and let the celeriac cook till it is ten, 
(this should take about half an hour). Then drain ; 
thoroughly and serve it with a white or egg sauce. Or, betty 
still, cook the celeriac in veal stock. . When it is tender, pow 
off the stock, thicken it slightly and season it well. Pour} 
back over the celeriac and serve at once. Or put sauce ajj 
vegetable into a fireproof dish, sprinkle them with a litt) 
finely grated Gruyére and tiny pieces of butter and brown jy 
the oven. Celeriac makes a very good purée. Put the cookei 
vegetable through a sieve, add a little butter, a tablespoon 
cream and seasoning. 

Curly endives make a delicious purée. Discard any (j 
coloured leaves, and cut off the ends of the stalks. Put th 
leaves into salted boiling water and cook them for ten minuta 
Pour away the water and drain the endives on a sieve. The 
chop them finely and let them simmer with a little butter, asmul 
lump of sugar and seasoning, for about forty minutes. Key 
the pan covered. The purée will be improved by the addition, 
just before serving, of a very little cream. Dr. Muffet in hi 
Health’s Improvement, published in 1655, notes that “ endix 
is of good nourishment .... not only cooling but aly 
encreasing blood ;. if it be sodd in white broth till it be tender, 
It is true that it is very good if cooked in stock instead oj 
water. Lettuces may be treated in the same way. To hav 
this purée in perfection, add, just before serving, the light 
beaten yolk of an egg which has been mixed with a litte 
cream. Nothing could be more delicious. 

Much can be done to enhance the ordinary winter vegetable. 
Beetroot, which is rarely served as a hot vegetable in thi 
country, can be used in the following way. Make a yen 
smooth, well-seasoned purée of potatoes. Beat it till iti 
very light and white. Season it well and make a_bordet (i 
it in a fireproof dish. Fill the centre with a white saue 
(it must be a good one) and cooked beetroot cut into dice 
shaped pieces. Sprinkle with a little grated Gruyer 
and a few tiny pieces of butter, and brown quickly it 
the oven. 

Brussels sprouts gain in value if, after boiling, they ar 
finely chopped, well seasoned and mixed, at the very las 
moment, with a little butter. Sliced cabbage which ha 
been blanched: for ten minutes in boiling. water and then 
thoroughly drained can be mixed with a smooth white sauc 
and simmered in a closely covered saucepan for about twenty 
minutes. Ifa tablespoon of cream is added to it just befor 
serving, it will be found to be almost unrecognizably goo 
and delicate. 

Even the hardened winter carrots and turnips can le 
transformed into a good vegetable dish if care is taker. 
Scrape and wash two or three carrots and, removing all 0 
the woody centres, slice the rest. Prepare and slice two 0! 
three turnips and one large Spanish onion, or the white pat 
of two leeks. Cook the vegetables in salted boiling wate 
for twenty minutes. Throw away this water and drain the 
vegetables. Put them into a saucepan. with about tw 
ounces of good fresh butter, seasoning and a lump of sugt. 
Put on the lid and let simmer the contents of the pan as gent! 
as possible for about an hour, and. you will have a vel 
pleasantly flavoured magedoine to serve with boiled mutto 
or silverside of beef. 

One of the happiest and easiest of patriotic duties shoul! 
be to introduce all that is best in vegetables from abroad. 4 
very small quantity of seed or tubers will procure a sto 
from which the coming years may be supplied. An eminet! 
French dictetian recommends the use of pink-fleshed potatos 
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NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


No man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy or smokes it 
with greater satisfaction than the 
one who regularly fills it wiih 
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If your garden 
is a Joy to you— 


these things will 
give you even 
greater joy with 
half the work— 
and more to 
show for it. 


Write for WILMOT’S GARDEN BOOKLET 
to S. M. WILMOT & CO., 


LTD., 4, 


St. Philips, BRISTOL. 


All WILMOT’S Galvanized Specialities are branded, and | 


obtainable from Ironmongers and Implement Agents. 
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Resfore 
your figure 









+ 
Remove this 
danger curve! 


You can speedily restore your youthful 
figure by wearing a Linia Belt —the belt 
now worn by thousands of well-dressed men. 
*Figure”’ is just as important to a man as 
to a woman: for no tailor can give a smart 
effect to a figure which is distorted by cor- 
pulence. On the other hand by wearing a 
Linia Belt you enable the tailor to do full 
justice to himself and you. 

Further a Linia Belt is a great aid to 
health, providing firm, elastic support to the 
abdomen without the least constriction. It 
massages all superfluous flesh away. Its 
suppleness permits of absolute freedom. 
Many athletes and sportsmen wear the 
Linia Belt. Doctors too recommend it. 


YOU CAN ORDER BY POST 


We will fit you personally if you are able to call: but 
we can also fit you if you will send us by post your 
girth and the depth of belt required in front (usually 
gor ro inches). 

The price of the Linia Belt Popular model is 2} gns. 
(black, 3 gns.). De Luxe model in pure silk, extra 
light quality, § gens. (black, 6 gns.); Standard ‘model 
35 /-. C.O.D. 1 /- extra. 

Money returned if dissatisfied. 


On sale only at J.Q. ROUSSEL, 173 Regent St., London, W.1 


Brit. Patent No. 279477 


Telephone: Regent 5698 


Wear the Linia Belt 
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“LUVISCA” Shirts 
and Collars are your 
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And their silky texture 
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hardest daily usage. 
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SOFT COLLARS¢ PYJAMAS | 


SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OU TFITTERS AND STORES. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, wriie COU RTJ re ae DS Ltd. 
(Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, Lendon, E. who will 
send you name cf your nearest retailer and de aes literature. 
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only, considering them more nourishing than the white 
varieties. ‘These are common in France, but I have never 
met with them in this country. The best variety is known 
as the Saucisse Rouge. ‘* Dutch’ potatoes are grown 
throughout France, and are always, and rightly, recommended 
for making soufflé potatoes, for potato dishes cooked au 
gratin and for salads. Every kitchen garden should contain 
a patch of these potatoes, for they are invaluable owing to 
the firmness of their texture. Market gardeners might note 
that the foreign restaurants and delikatessen shops in England 
have difficulty in buying them here. Many tons of potato 
salad must be mixed each year in Soho alone, and home- 
grown potatoes should go to its making. Again, our beet- 
roots are monotonously of the same variety. I have never 
tasted one so delicious as a small, very dark coloured and 
sweet variety I met with in Burgundy. Our French beans, 
too, lack variety, although the French growers list them by 
the score. One of the best is the métis. It is small, thin 
and very delicate, far superior to any bean I have tasted in 
England, except perhaps the ugly little variety known, in 
the few shops where it may be obtained in London, as 
“nigger”? bean. This withered-looking, spotted bean (haricot 
marbré nain) yields as late as November, and is full of flavour 
and very succulent. 

Mr. Robinson, in his admirable Vegetable Garden, adapted 
from the French of MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux, mentions a 
Jerusalem artichoke, almost smooth in contour, grown from 
seed found in Corsica. What trouble and waste it would 
save! There is also tetragone, an excellent summer substitute 
for spinach, which was brought from New Zealand in the 
early eighteenth century. It remains green and luxuriant 
under the hottest sun. 


Those who have kitchen gardens and are interested in 
trying little-known vegetables might revive the skirret, which 
was so much in favour in the seventeenth century—* cor- 
roborating and good for the stomach, exceedingly nourishing, 
wholesome and delicate.” The skirret is a sweet and tender 
root and is in season from September to March. It should 
be cooked in milk and water. The liquid, slightly thickened 
and with the addition of a little butter and cream, will make 
the necessary sauce to serve with it. 

E1izABETH LUCAS. 
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Fi Public & Privarl 
inance—Public & Privat — 
The Investment Outlook 
In view of the heavy decline which has taken Place oy, 
a long period in some of the stocks and shares of al 
industries such as our railways, shipping companies in & 
. . » Ind 
and steel and coal undertakings, and the shares of som , 
the great textile companies, I am asked from re 
time whether these shares should be acquired at My 
present low level. It is argued, and with some reason, 
that trade depression cannot last for ever, that there c 
limit even to the fall in prices of commodities, that : 
some directions there are already indications of stocks r 
commodities having run very low, while it is Sometimes 
suggested that a revival of activity in the United States 
should be due by or before the end of the year, and thy 
its effect should be world-wide. 
Some Serious ELEMENtTs. 

If it. were possible, as some years ago it was possible §m AL 
to base the argument mainly upon the working out of  sanual 
economic conditions and influences, I think considerabje ff Live? 
weight would have to be given to this line of reasoning — In ® 
and that, speaking in general terms, prices of English and th 
Rails and many leading Industrials could be described a F The. 
unduly low. The investor might, in short, be counselled t) § &™: 
make purchases now instead of waiting until the expected ee 
cally had commenced. He might be reminded of the ol Compe 
maxim that it is as difficult to “ get in at the bottom” § ad 4 
as it is to “ get out at the top.” Nevertheless, I muy § 
confess that without first warning the investor of certaig porte 
dangerous clements in the situation, I should be dis. § the in 
inclined to proffer any wholesale advice with regard to Baa 
acquiring at the present moment stocks directly concerned profit 
in the welfare of British as distinct from world industry, § o = 

m e 
“Taxinc TuemM out oF EXISTENCE.” pte 

In plain language, there has been proceeding for som — 44 
time in this country, under the guise of Socialism, an ill they 
concealed attack upon Capital and upon private enter pe 
prises in general. ‘The old theory of the economic wage is F to re 
made increasingly subservient to the requirements of § furth 
political expediency. Some twenty-five vears ago, when - 
Mr. Lloyd George was prosecuting his campaign agains J 
landowners, a voice in the audience was heard to an 
exclaim “ Tax them out of existence,” and the sense — _. 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s reply was ‘‘ Well, we have made a 
a beginning.” That was true, and we know how in § pot: 
the intervening time many an estate has been broken up, § of w 
and many an ancient family has fallen into reduced cn f 
cumstances. It is a little difficult, perhaps, to see just 
what corresponding social or economic benefits have been 
reaped by the country, but the process has gone on, an fT 
it would be true to say that by means of penalizing | *! 
taxation, Trade Union restrictions, and the general lack of = 
confidence engendered, something like an attempt to tax F and 
or legislate private industry “ out of existence ” has for fF 
some time past been in progress, with the result that we § cu 
have record figures of unemployment, a record by m § eve 
means entirely attributable to those conditions of word F ™ 
depression beyond our own powers of control. In fact, on J 
of the great points in the industrial situation which has to r 
be kept carefully in mind is that long before there were any J gy, 
signs of world depression we were completely failing to Fm 
retain our pre-War proportion of the world’s trade, which § *t 
was being rapidly captured by other countries. . 

FUNDAMENTAL Facts. a 

Last week I dealt in this column with the importance — m 
of national economy as a first step in the direction ofa — it 
recovery in our industrial prosperity. It is quite extre 
ordinary how the gencral public seems to be constantly 
easily turned aside from this vital question. During the X 
past week, for example, we have heard and read much Bt 
in regard to the deficit in the forthcoming Budget § 
and how it is to be met. As a consequence, the attention : 
of the public is for the moment chiefly concentra pe 
upon the means to be employed by Mr. Snowden fot f a 
meeting a possible deficit of about £50,000,000. Its — 4 
of course, only natural with such a prospect that tht ’ 


(Continued on page 528.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LIMITED 





15 PER GENT. DIVIDEND 





“A MAGNIFICENT BUSINESS AND REPUTATION” 





SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON 


* PROFLIGATE LEGISLATION.” 





pER Rocer, the Chairman, presided at the thirty-fifth 





ALEXAN abs 
poe meeting of the British Insulated Cables Ltd., held at 


Liverpool on Friday, the 20th inst. 
In moving the adoption of the annual report of the Directors 
and the accounts for the year ending December 31st, 


The Chairman first referred to the death since the last meeting 
of Mr. Dane Sinclair, late Chairman of the Company. The directors, 
he said, wished to place on record their great appreciation of the 
Jong and valued services which Mr. Sinclair rendered to the 
Company. He came to the Company as General Manager in 1902 
and devoted himself unstintingly to its service throughout the 
entire period. The directors and many of the shareholders had 
lost a great friend, and the Company, and indeed, the industry 
hed lost a man of outstanding ability who did much to forward 
the interests of the cable manufacturers throughout the woritl. 


Adverting to the accounts the Chairman said although the 
profit for the year, amounting to £576,593, was less than that 
of the previous year, which amounted to £685,980, having regard 
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tothe general conditions of trade throughout the worid, the directors 
thought the shareholders might be congratulated on the results. 


Adding to the profit for the year the amount brought forward, 
they had a disposable balance of £857,400. From this were to be 
deducted the usual charges, in all amounting to £191,416. To be 
further appropriated were £100,000 for depreciation and £120,000 
to reserve, and out of the balance the directors recommended a 
further dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary Share Capital, 
making with the Interim Dividend a total for the year of 15 per 
cent. 

The carry-forward amounted to the very substantial sum of 
279,317, or £1,489 less than was brought in. 

Having referred to various items in the balance-sheet the Chairman 
sid the shareholders would probably not be surprised at 1930 
not showing up so well as 1929, but having regard to the conditions 
of world trade the directors were not dissatisfied with the results 
obtained. (Hear, hear.) 


QUALITY TO BE MAINTAINED DESPITE COMPETITION. 


They could not disregard the fact, however, that competition 
at home and abroad was continually growing, and it was only by 
the maintenance of a really large turnover that sufficient profits 
could be earned to enable the Company to make adequate provisions 
and provide satisfactory dividends. 

The fact was that the cable manufacturing plant capacity in this 
country was in excess of the output requirements and with the 
average factory working on a low load factor one could easily 
understand the keenness for orders. 


Competition for orders at the same time increased standing 
charges in the way of sales expenses consequent upon the opening 
of additional branch offices, employment of additional salesmen, 
and expenses in connection with advertising, &e. There were 
many ways to meet competition but he said at once that the directors 
set their faces resolutely against a reduction of quality as a means 
of meeting competition. (Hear, hear). In their opinion a high 
grade product would always fetch its price and customers could 
most easily be retained when they had the knowledge that the 
article supplied was the best that could be made, and that the 
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manufacturer was a responsible firm well known to stand behind 
its products. 


To Meet NEw ConpiTIONS. 


The directors and management, however, continued to study the 
position from all points of view, and they found that their best way 
t meet the new conditions was to reduce cost, and thus enable them 
to offer lower prices to their customers. Much could be done in this 

ion by closer co-operation with other cable manufacturers, 
whereby those manufacturing and administrative costs could be 
reduced, and, in addition, they felt that a policy of rationalisation 
should be followed. In pursuance of that policy the directors, in 
addition to the joint control they acquired in a large cable manu- 
facturing company in 1929 had, during the past year, purchased 
complete control of two other cable companies, one being of con- 


siderable size. This would account for the increase in the amount 
of their investments in subsidiary companies. 


Immediately following these purchases, important measures of 
rationalisation were at once put in hand, and they looked forward 
with confidence to complete financial justification in the immediate 
future of the steps they had taken. 


PROFLIGATE LEGISLATION. 


The Chairman continued: “There is a wider aspect to this 
question of reduction of costs and economy generally, and I make 
no apology for touching upon it at this time. The selling price of 
our products includes raw materials, fluctuations of exchange, 
wages and Trade Union restrictions, taxation, largely a result of the 
War, but more recently a consequence of profligate and ruinous 
social and other legislation for which all political parties are guilty. 


‘“‘We investors in the business of this country are also electors, 
and while in our own business we can do our share towards alleviating 
the troubles that surround the country gencrally, we must also 
take a hand in protesting effectively against excessive taxation, 
Imperial, Local and Municipal, which is crushing the life out of 
industry. 

IncrEAsED OvuTpuT NECESSARY. 


“‘T am not an advocate of reducing wages, but I am an advocate 
of increasing output per person. The need for this is evident when 
it is realized that for every 100s. spent in real wages in England, 
73 are spent in Germany, 55 in France, 45 in Belgium and 39 in 
Italy. These figures, of course, take into account the relative costs 
of living. A calculation has also been made which shows that 
for every one pound’s worth of production in Great Britain, between 
5s. and 6s. a year is spent in national and local taxation.” 

We appeared, added the Chairman, to bo easily the most highly 
taxed nation in the world at the present moment. Germany merely 
carried three-fifths of our tax burden, the American paid only 
one-half and the Frenchman less than one-half of the amount borne 
by the British taxpayer. 

It was easily seen how difficult the problem was for British manu- 
facturers, and themselves among the number, to reduce their costs 
to such a point as would enable them to compete with freedom in 
foreign territory, and to maintain their prices in England at a point 
which compared reasonably with those obtaining elsewhere. 


He did not suggest that all our national troubles were owing to 
conditions in this country alone ; they were partly the consequence 
of world-wide depression, but it was quite apparent that this country 
at the moment was living upon its reserve, which was a position that 
could not continue indefinitely. 


A MAGNIFICENT BusINESS AND REPUTATION. 


“So far as this Company is concerned,” said the Chairman in 
conclusion, ‘“‘ we are putting our house in order with a view to 
reducing costs. We are constantly improving methods and machines 
and also extending research. We have a magnificent business and 
a reputation built up over a long stretch of years which is second 
to none in our industry both at home and abroad, and with our 
able and loyal staff we shall continue to deserve and, I trust, receive 
our full share of business that is going. 

“In these times this Company has much to be thankful for. For 
the moment our order book is not so good as last year but in spite 
of depression the demand for electricity grows in almost every 
direction, and, of course, this demand cannot be met without 
calling for the products of the cable industry. At the same time wo 
must recognize that the purchasing power of the world is temporarily 
diminished and until the root causes of this are removed or mitigated 
we cannot nor can any other industry view the future without 
some anxiety. 

“ All these measures, and the constant urge for economy throws a 
lot of work upon our loyal staff, and I should not be satisfied to 
conclude my remarks without expressing the appreciation of the 
Board for their excellent work in the past year. The workers in tho 
various factories with whom I am glad to say our relationships 
aro of the utmost cordiality, should also not be forgotten in the 
matter of thanks for good work done.” (Loud applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously approved. 
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Finance—Public and Private year show some interesting changes, and while the 
(Continued from nace 526 ) £5,958,000 for the year previously, the holding put — 


taxpayer should be very much occupied with the question 
of whether he, in particular, is to be victimized by the 
new taxation, and if it should be found that as an 
individual he appears to escape, or if, for the sake of 
example, the whole situation is supposed to be “ saved ” 
by some general protective tariff, there will probably 
be a tendency at once to entirely overlook what is really 
the fundamental fact, namely, that owing to enlarged 
unproductive expenditure a sum of, say, £50,000,000, 
which would otherwise have been available for stimu- 
lating private industry, has been swept into the coffers 
of the State for purposes unlikely to stimulate the 
country’s industries. In fact, we come back at every 
step to the supreme necessity for economy in the national 
expenditure. 
Deaviy Eviss. 

In considering the prospects of an industrial revival 
in this country, upon which depend not only the 
prospects of industrial securities to which I referred, 
but it might almost be said the very solvency of the 
nation, there are certain straight facts which have got 
to be faced. If we are to compete successfully with our 
foreign rivals in the export of manufactured goods— 
and we must do so if we are to pay for our imports of 
foodstuffs and raw materials—any shortcomings which 
prevent recovery must be dealt with, and those short- 
comings are not far to seek. They include wasteful 
expenditure by all three political parties, the penalizing 
of industry for expenditure for social services, Labour 
Union restrictions (backed by politics) preventing the 
maximum amount of efficiency and the maximum 
amount of output per man, and inefficient organization 
of some staple industries by the owners themselves. 
Until these evils—to which must be added the abuse 
of the dole—are dealt with in the interests not of one 
particular class but of the whole nation, it is useless to 
look for a return of confidence and prosperity. We have 
got to take the situation seriously and not as some mere 
passing cloud of depression behind which the sun of 
prosperity must shortly appear. Immediately it is 
perceived that these difficulties are being taken in hand, 
Home securities, which have fallen to a low level, will be 
well worth acquiring. Should there be even a prospect 
of a change of Government, it is possible that there 
would be a quick and important rally in many Home 
industrial securities. Whether it continued, however, 
would depend upon whether the new Government, no 
matter of what Party, was prepared to face the evils I 
have mentioned in a courageous and national spirit. 

Arvucr W. Kippy. 





Financti t 
ancial Notes 

BusINEssS QUIETER. 
Tur Stock Markets during the past week have been more or 
less under the influence of the approaching Easter holidays 
and also of Budget uncertainties. The result has been a 
restriction of dealings, while in most sections of the House 
prices have tended to react. Home Rails have been among 
the weak spots, being affected by nervousness with regard 
to the general labour situation both in the coal and railway 
industries. Moreover, hanging over all markets is the 
uncertainty with regard to domestic political developments, 
and it says something for the fairly sound technical position 
of most departments of the Stock Exchange that prices 
should be as well held as they are. Even the mining section 
has suffered a little from realizations, but on the whole the 
tendency in that market remains firm. In the Foreign 
Market, Brazils have been adversely affected by the con- 
tinued fall in the exchange, while, on the other hand, 
Argentine stocks have been one of the firmest markets, 
being aided by the upward tendency in the quotations for 
Argentine currency. 

2" * * 


IMPERIAL CuEMICALS. 

Just as the profit and dividend statement of Imperial 
Chemical Industries issued a fortnight ago was equal to 
market expectations, having regard to the world-wide trade 
depression during the past year, so the annual report pub- 
lished at the beginning of this week was regarded as satis- 
factory. The balance sheet comparison over the last three 


of 1928 was only £1,246,000. Marketable snk a the ¢ : 
ments are entered in the balance sheet at £9 864.0 inves TH 
a note affixed to the accounts states that there is ad 000, 7 | 
of £2,723,000. It is understood, however, that uF 
balance sheet was made up there has been a very wae ; 
recovery, probably not far short of £1,000 ooo vo 
while in some directions, such as heavy chemicals Ae MR PE 
was a great decline in business during the year, the am 

considerable expansion in fertilisers, where the —— 
exports more than offset a fall in home sales a . 
leather products, it is stated, were almost equal to th ie 
figures of 1929 and Overseas selling companies showed a 
factory results. On the whole, the report made a fay = 
impression on the market, and the annual meeti h 
this occasion will be held on the 31st inst.) is 
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* * * * 


THe GRAMOPHONE MERGER, 

Not the least important development in the Indust 
Market last week was the announcement of the terms ; 
the fusion of the Gramophone Company and the Columb htt 
Graphophone Company. <A new holding company is to le 2 of 
formed to acquire the issued capital of both companies yf pho ’ 
an exchange of shares, and the terms of the exchange are y wo 
follows :— sin 


contribu 


F Ther 
“ Holders of £1 Ordinary shares in the Gramophone Company yer cet 


will receive an equal number of £1 Ordinary shares in the ney {4 14s. 
company, and holders of Five per Cent. Preference shares yj period 
receive an equal number of £1 Six per Cent. Preference shar 


in the new company. Holders of each 10s. share of the Columbiy - 
Graphophone Company will receive one £1 Ordinary share in tly : . 
new company, and Holders of five £1 Seven per Cent. Prefereny . oy 
shares will receive six £1 Six per Cent. Preference shares,” velit 
The 
% * * * makin! 
Before the merger each company is to pay a dividend ¢ eB 

@ 


3s. per share, less tax, on its Ordinary shares, while the Coluy. 
bia Graphophone Company will distribute among its shan 
holders a bonus in the form of Voting Trust Certificates, ij 
holding in Columbia Phonograph Company, Inc., of Ameriaf In 
It is considered that under the combine some substantig Dece” 
economies can be effected. The concerns have for some tin 
past, of course, been closely associated with American inter the b 


liey’ 


ests, the chief shareholder of the Gramophone Company bein} ° ™’ 
at present the Victor Talking Machine Company, whieh if 
controlled by the Radio Corporation of America. — 
* * * * mark 

was § 

Britisn INSULATED CABLES. Shee 

Shareholders of British Insulated Cables, Ltd., who wer Diliti 
present at the recent annual meeting, were evidently disposed "s ° 
to agree with the Chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, tht! 
having regard to the conditions of depression during 193i, pis 
the company had done well to earn a net profit of £576,000, 8 + ; 
while including the amount brought in there was a disposabk § 4) 9 
balance of £857,000. Moreover, the company was able t)§ addi 
pay a dividend for the year of 15 per cent. and to carry forwari f per 
£279,317. The Chairman, in the course of his remark, § the 
emphasised the fact that competiton at home and abroad wa § Fun 


growing, and that it was only by the maintenance of thet 
turnover that sufficient profits could be earned to enable the 
company to make adequate provisions and provide satisfactory By 
dividends. In the course of his remarks Sir Alexander Roger 4 
referred to the Imperial, Local and Municipal taxation which, — to 


he said, was crushing the life out of industry. “ I am not,’ f wel 
he said, ** an advocate of reducing wages, but I am an advocate pol 
of increasing the output per person.” -t 
% * * % to 

the 

ASSOCIATED CEMENT. the 


The accounts of the Associated Portland Cement Manufie f th 
turers showed a slight decrease in the company’s trading profit, Fin 
but on the other hand, this was more than offset by an increasel bo 
income from Subsidiaries and other investments. Thee — i 
yielded £419,969 against £358,836, and the total income o cl 
£955,150 showed, therefore, an increase for the year of about 
£20,000. A sum of £250,000 has been used for General “ 
Depreciation, in addition to specific depreciation and Debentur 
Sinking Funds exceeding £125,000 charged to profits, the FT 
effect of which, of course, is to reduce the costs of Debentutt 
interest and increase the amount of profit remaining. The ‘ 
cash position is a good one, standing at £506,000 against Bj 
:391,000 a year ago, these totals being subject to payment! 
the Preference dividend for the half-year, and the Ordinary 
dividend recommended in the report, which is at the rate af 
8 per cent. 





(Continued on page x.) 
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pETER RINTOUL ON THE MERITS OF LIFE 
MR. ASSURANCE. 








annual meeting of the Scottish Amicable Life Assurance 
held in Glasgow on Wednesday, 25th inst., Mr. Peter 
yi toul, Chairman of the Ordinary Directors, in moving the adoption 
ane Report said that one result of the prevalent feeling of uncer- 
— aa the lack of confidence in other fields of investment 
ee to bring into greater prominence the merits of life assur- 
It edged investment. The Life Offices generally reported 
ble increase in new assurances during the past year 
iety itself had to report a substantial increase. The net 

gums assured—£ 1,310,000—exceeded the total of the preceding 
- py nearly £75,000, and the increase was all the more satisfactory 
‘aged of the large reduction in the amount of single premium 
tae as a result of the clause in the Finance Act of 1930 
Industri hich deprived these assurances of the main advantage which had 
terms , wontributed to their popularity. I he Society, however, had never 
‘Olumbi sought to encourage this form of policy and the Directors welcomed 
is to hk ther than regretted the restrictions imposed by the Act. 













aNies by The Life Assurance and Annuity Funds had increased during 
Be ate yl she year by £388,000, and now exceeded ten-and-a-half millions. 


The rate of interest had increased by 2s. 9d. per cent. to £5 14s. $d. 
Company er cent., and the net rate after deduction of income tax was 
- the ney f4 14s. 3d. per cent., while the average rates for the quinquennial 
lares yi] period were £5 lls. 5d. per cent., and £4 13s. 6d. per cent. respectively. 
CO shang The mortality experience had been exceptionally favourable, 
Columbiy the amount paid in claims by death—£283,000—representing only 


nie "te 0 per cent. of the amount expected as compared with an average 
yam if 77 per cent, for the quinquennial period. 
. 


The amount paid under claims by survivance was £268,000, 
making a total of £1,326,000 for the five years, as compared with 
oly £610,000 for the previous five years, and afforded striking 


rw evidence of the increasing popularity of the endowment assurance 
; ee policy. 

share. QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 
ates, ity 


merica, In connexion with the Quinquennial Investigation as at 
stantial December 31st last, the Directors had made a complete investigation 
ne tingp of the Society’s investments. During the quinquennial period 
1 inte. the balance of profit on realisation of securities had been applied 
y bein 1 write down the value of the remaining assets and no further 
hich i provision was considered necessary on this occasion. Indeed, a 
stringent valuation of the assets—based on market prices at 
December 3lst last with further reductions in the case of the less 
marketable securities—disclosed that such modified market value 
was substantially in excess of the amount appearing in the Balance 
Sheet. The rate of interest adopted in the valuation of the lia- 
) wen bilities under the Socicty’s Life Assurance contracts was 2} per cent. 
sposed (2 compared with 3 per cent. at the previous valuation), and the 
that | net premiums taken credit for left a margin of nearly 20 per cent. 
199) § (Provide for expenses and to contribute to surplus. The valuation, 
6.00 after providing the additional reserves called for by the reduction 
1 @ of the rate of interest in the valuation, disclosed a surplus of 
sable £1,251,103, of which £989,417 had been applied to provide bonus 
e ti additions to full with profit policies at the compound rate of £2 2s. 6d. 
rward per cent. per annum (as compared with £2 per cent. per annum at 
larks, the previous valuation), £100,000 transferred to the General Reserve 
rhe Fund, and the balance of £161,868 carried forward. 

theit 


e the Sociery’s Poricy. 
vai The Members were aware that it had never been the practice 
Ost of the Society to strain its resources. Their policy had been rather 


hich, to make security their first consideration and to declare bonuses 
it, F well within their capacity, and he ventured to claim that that 
cate policy had been justified by the results. The Society could claim 
a continuous record of high bonuses unbroken by the War and 
the bonus additions now declared—ranging from £2 2s. 6d. per cent. 
to £5 17s. 6d. per cent. on the original sum assured according to 
the duration of the policy--were the highest in their history. At 
f the same time the Society appeared to be in a stronger position 
MF than ever for the maintenance of high bonuses in the future, and 
oft, Fin these circumstances the Directors had declared an interim 
sed bonus at the full rate of £2 2s. 6d. per cent. per annum compound 
est H In respect of policies with right to full profits that might become 
off claims by death or survivance during the quinquennial period. 

out 
ral 
ure 


P THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued. 

he £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 

ast (together £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 

af DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 

ry are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 

of ome" for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
plication, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY POSITION MAINTAINED, 


SIR JOSEPH BROODBANK’S SPEECH. 


THE fiftieth ordinary general meeting of The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited, was held on Wednesday in London, 


Sir Joseph G. Broodbank (the Chairman) said that, in view of 
the unfavourable conditions with which they had had to contend 
during the past year, he thought the highest credit was due to their 
officials everywhere that they should have so maintained the 
position of the Corporation that the premium income of 1930 was 
£7,430,057, being within 3.3 per cent. of what it was in 1929, when 
they reached their highest record. Moreover, they were declaring 
a dividend equal to that paid during the last ten years, and were 
able to add £21,113 to the general reserve fund. When one saw, 
day by day, the accounts of trading companies with shrinking 
gross returns and dropping dividends, these results might be 
considered a satisfactory achievement. 


Premiums in the fire account amounted to £433,348, a decrease 
of £5,462 on last year’s figures, but there was transferred to profit 
and loss account £27,385. The premiums in the accident account, 
comprising personal accident in all the countries where the Corpor- 
ation operated and the employers’ liability business in the United 
Kingdom, amounted to £393,052, an increase of £6,751, and £23,741 
was transferred to profit and loss account. In the general account, 
which included all the remainder of the Corporation’s business, 
the premiums were £6,603,657, a decrease of £257,233, and £173,568 
remained to be transferred to profit and loss account. Interest 
and rents amounted to £381,858 gross, and it was satisfactory to 
be able to report that, for the first time in their 50 years’ history, 
the net interest had provided the amount required for the dividend. 


The excellent income from their investments would have been 
even more excellent in comparison with the previous year if they 
had not had to pay the extra 6d. in the £ for income tax imposed 
by the last Budget. The amount from profits on investments 
realised was the substantial sum of £44,864, and the results of 
their underwriting operations during the year enabled them to 
bring into the profit and loss account £224,694 compared with 
£303,400 a year ago. 

The item of taxes still showed an increasing figure, being £248,572 
compared with £237,332. The enormous proportion of their 
income which went in the form of taxation would naturally arrest 
attention. The sum of £248,572 was only partially connected with 
taxes on profits. It included taxes on property and salaries ; 
but the largest of the three items represented taxes on the gross 
amount of premiums in the United States and other countries. 
This world-wide taxation by Governments of the fruits of industry 
was crippling enterprise in every country; but its worst feature 
was that, while it made the creators of wealth poor indeed, it did 
not appear to enrich or make more contented the section of the 
population for whose benefit it was ostensibly imposed. 


The result of the year’s operations was that there was a net 
profit of £319,312, and the directors recommended a final dividend 
of 3s. per share, making 5s. for the year, less tax. 


THE INVESTMENTS. 


Referring to their investment in the Clerical, Medical and General 
Life Assurance Society, the chairman said that the directors of 
that Society had recently declared a quinquennial bonus of 
£1,285,990, compared with £1,028,630 in 1926 and £754,850 in 
1921, when they acquired the shares. This bonus was a remarkable 
example of arithmetical and commercial progression—especially 
notable in these difficult times. Of this-bonus £128,590 would 
come to the Corporation, in addition to the £2,500 dividend which 
they drew annually, Apart from this very satisfactory yield on 
their original investment, the association with the Society had 
brought the Corporation valuable business in fire and other 
insurance. 

With regard to their investment in the Merchants’ Marine 
Insurance Company, there was a further debit balance to be 
provided for this year—namely, £33,119—but the position again 
showed improvement. Up to the present time the experience 
of 1930 contracts gave better promise, and the situation with 
regard to this company was more encouraging. 


As to the value of their Stock Exchange investments, latest 
advices from the United States showed that there had been a further 
recovery in prices there, and the total depreciation was now only, 
about £79,000 instead of the £157,000 stated in the report, reducing 
the percentage figure from 2.3 to 1.2. He thought it would be 
agreed that, with the very large increase in value of the Clerical, 
Medical shares, the £400,000 to the credit of investment reserve 
showed an ample surplus of protection against contingencies. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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At every turn in Life’s road 


one feels the need of books 


Yes, the need is felt, but it frequently happens that at the crucial 
moment one is faced by the problem of laying hands on the 
particular books required. At that moment it wili be advisable 
to communicate with the firm who have organized so complete a 
book service that they feel justified in asserting 


That book you want! 
Foyles can supply it 


Any book on any conceivable subject can be supplied even if out 
of print, provided that it is humanly possible to supply it. 

Foyles have over 2,000,000 vols. (new, second-hand, out-of-print) in 
stock, carefully classified into 25 Depts. and covering every conceiv- 
able subject, 30 Catalogues issued, Write, outlining your require- 
ments and interests, suitable catalogues will then be sent gratis. 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 
On March 22nd, 1925, the Life-boat at St. Mary's, Isles of Scilly, rescued 


30 lives from the steam trawler, ‘‘ Cite de Verdun,” of Boulogne, in a 
rough sea. 


THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
106 YEARS. 

Over 62,000 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 

They depend entirely on voluntary contributi 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 528.) 


Britisn ALUMINIUM. I 
Thanks to the conservative policy in the past the di WAS 
of the British Aluminium Company, notwithstandin, “ 
in net profits for last year, were able to maintain their qj m he 
at the rate of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, The wiega * 
now placed to reserve is £50,000 against £100,000 a fa ‘ 
but Depreciation Reserve has been credited with ~~ 
£50,000, and now stands at no less than £1,000,000, wi : 
Reserve Fund amounting to a similar total, Moreeatt 
amount carried forward is £47,496, as compared with oa 
a year ago; altogether a satisfactory result having re 
general trade conditions. gard 
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* * * 
CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA. 
In noting last week the payment of the usual 
14 per cent., plus a bonus of 6s. 3d. per share, 
cent. in all, it was stated that the whole distri 
of tax. I understand, however, that whereas 
distribution was free of tax, this year only 7 p 
distribution was free of income tax. 
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Answers to Questions on Cardinals 


1. (a) Cardinal Morton ;_ (b) “ Morton’s Fork” or “ Cruteh.” 














2. (a) Fisher, Bishop of Rochester; (6b) No. He was execyta) TI 
fortnight before Sir Thomas More in 1535.—3. Schinner, 4 

Cardinal of Sion. 4. Reginald, Cardinal Pole, as a husband H 
Mary I.——5. Cardinal Portocarrero, Confessor of Charles ]] ; We: 
Spain. 6. Cardinal Pole. 7. Cardinal Richelieu. His «i paidtp 
brother became a monk, so Richelieu had to become a priest Reserve 
retain the bishopric of Lucgon in the family. 8. (a) Candin Reserve 
Wolsey; (b) Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, Act I, Scene | letters ° 
9. Cardinal Richelieu, when he heard of his death.—10, (a) (y scription 


iyroughout 





dinal Mazarin; (b) Cardinal de Retz.- 11. Radjouski, Card 
Primate of Poland. 12. (a) Charles, Cardinal of Bourbhy 
(b) Proclaimed Charles X by the Catholic League.—13. Canjiy 
Manning. 
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No office publishes lower premiums for such assurancé Ke 
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than are charged by 
iT 


The Equitable Lifd« 


Assurance Society|" 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commission. (', 
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LIBERTY TILO-LEUM i 
GIVES THE EFFECT | 
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OF AN i 

OLD RED-TILED FLOOR |: 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, Kk 





LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W.! @ ; 
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5 YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY ? 


Doe If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“CASH” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 


© dined, 


S 8 denh 5 N 

Pir diy; Mechanical f 

| ni Me oleate. Bullet 
used. 






ed and used by 
oe Gott Public Authori- 
|. Bacon Factories and 
’ Associations. 


ROYAL SANITARY 
Butchers INSTITUTE MEDAL 


paTENT EES & MAN FRS.: 1 998 








ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
————— 


Wt pon BREAKFAST 


4 AFTER DINNER. & B LU E 


use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 


als 


Which would be the more 
acceptable to your 
Dependents 


£1,300 or £1,000 ? 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


: provides 
at early and middle ages a Whole Life Assurance for about 
£1,300 


with the valuable right to share in the surplus under its 
Distinctive System for the same premium as is charged 
elsewhere for 


£1,000 


Full particulars will be sent on application— 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


FUNDS £22,500,000 














Bis making, 
‘coi’ THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 









(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital vee ove ave eee eee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund wae one eae ose cote ana £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


e |. 
‘ (a) Cy 
Canij 


Letters of, Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
iescription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
fhroughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Evenincs at 8.15, 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


WILL YOU HELP THEM ? 


Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and disgrace, criminally 
assaulted children under 14 years of age. Will YOU help them to 
become self-respecting citizens ? 

e work of reclaiming, training and restoring those who have 
succumbed to temptation is of enormous importance and requires 


YOUR help. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER, 


there is a pressing need for more general support from Christian people. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
Gifts for the support of Rescue Homes and their work will be 
gratefully acknowledged, and should be sent to Dr. T. H. ARCHER 
HOUBLON, Church Penitentiary Association, Church House, West- 


By RupoLr Brsier. 





Mats. Weds., Sats., & Easter Monday, 2.30. 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


minster, S.W. 1. 
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74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
‘in. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements excecd 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





YRADICATE DISEASE 

d by subscribing to the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 

(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 

Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 





nce ice 7 . , 
KING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
FoR LONDON-LN-ESSEX. 

No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
P ON to enable OPENING [by the King in July’. 
aving seen the problem on the spot, L put it before 
jou as overwhelming ! ’’"—ARCHBiSHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Communications to 
LEVITA, County Hall, S.E.1. 





SIR CECIL 


j 
ER CITY op LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, hb. 2, 
STILL NEEDS £12,000 
TOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME. 
£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT 
closed for lack of funds. 


= 
IMPERIAL 
mn, 1 Y ’ VON 7ryr? 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
{london and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the vertebrate 
imal kingdom. 
Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HoNoRARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bioomsbury, 
om Whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 
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4 {HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread 
41 butter or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
thildren every week. Remember the little ones. 3d. 
lays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for ten, 10s., for 40, 25s 
for 100. How many may I entertain for you ?— REY. 
PW. Cut DLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1, 














A a 7 ‘ TAN p ‘ mn 
FHE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH, 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


S.W. 3. 











MEDICAL 
RS VIVENDI Breathing introduces a new principle 
4% in Health and Education. It is the Key to vigour 


and efficiency in adult and child, for it counteracts the 
downward pressure which impedes the action of lungs, 
stomach, liver, and internal organs, and wrecks the 
upright human posture, Ordinary breathing is an 
animal inheritance which is superseded by the Upward 
Breath of Ars Vivendi. The causation of such an 
affection as Asthma has never been understood—hence 
the futility of usual measures, such as_ inhalations, 
injections, change of air, &e., which may alleviate for a 
time, but cannot cure, for they do not touch the real 
cause—pressure upon the diaphragm, and constriction 
of the nervo-muscular mechanism of respiration. Ars 
Vivendi Treatment goes to the root of the matter, and 
really cures. Asthma of 20 years in M.D., F.R.C.P., 
has been cured on this principle.—Particulars from 
Mr. AKTHUR LOVELL, author of “ Ars Vivendi,” &ce., 
Wigmore Hall, London, W. 


PERSONAL 


YASAL CATARRH,.—Sufferers trom this distressing 
i complaint are guaranteed immediate relief with 
the Medical Specitie Pyorrhosol, or purchase money 
returned in full. Send 8s. for a supply or write for full 
particulars. DO IT NOW and get comfort at last. 
—Dept. 40, PYORRHOSOL, 165/7 Waterloo Road, S.E. 1. 
ZOVERTY IN EAST LONDON, 
especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— Rev. 
F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, FE. 1. 
EFORE you make your INCOME TAX RETURN 
] Write for list of satisfied subseribers and full 
particulars.— BRITISH TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London. 














Our poor people, 








Vy OULD “Round Table” subscriber post copy to Rho- 
desia when read ?— BURNEY, Brownsend, Ledbury. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 





CONCERTS 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 3rd, at 2.30 p.m 


MESSIAH HANDEL 
Miss ELSIE SUDDABY. 
Miss MARGARET BALFOUR. 
Mr. STEUART WILSON. 
Mr. ARTHUR FEAR. 
At the Organ—Mr. R. ARNOLD GRETR. 
THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor :— 
DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 
Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s. and 


Arena, 7s. 6d.; 
8s. 6d.; Gallery Promenade (1,000 seats), 2s. At 
Box-office, Albert Hall (Tel. Kensington 5360), and usual 
Agents, 











EXHIBITIONS, &c. 





sie Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 10-6, 
1. EPSTELN’S “ GENESIS” and other works. 
2. JOSEPH SOUTHALL—Paintings and Drawings, 
3. MODERN ETCHINGS, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





EP epee money at home writing Showcards for us; 
4 good pay.—GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 


i HE 





SIRMINGHAM SETTLEMENT, 
318 SUMMER LANE, BIRMINGHAM, 





Wanted on September Ist, MAN WARDEN to take 
over and develop Men and Boy’s side of the work, clubs 
| for all ages, raising funds, speaking, etc. 
| Salary £200-£250, plus Board and Residence. Experi- 

ence and University Degree or Social Study Diploma 
Essential. 

Application with three recent testimonials and three 
references to be sent to the HON, SECRETARY before 
May Ist, 1931. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
\HE OF SCOTLAND, WOMEN’S 


WANTED.—Cont. 
a CHURCH M 
MISSIONARY COLLEGE.—Froebel Certilicated 
Teacher preferably with University Degree, required for 
College Staff September, 1931, Must be interested in 
modern Sunday School work amongst young children, 
Kesidental. 


Apply— : 
The Principat, 23 Inverleith Terrace, Edinburgh. 


NRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 
—Ages 10-18, Junior School, ages 7-10. Fees, 
Boarders, £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30.—Prospectus 
from HEAD-MASTER. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—An 

4 Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
50 to 80 guineas) takes place annually in March. 
Leighton Park is a Public School in which physical 
training on the Danish System, Scouting and organised 
leisure pursuits take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees 
150 to 180 guineas per annum.—For particulars apply to 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


the Head-Master, E. B. CasTLE, M.A., Oxon, 





HILL SCHOOL, Nc WW aie 





et EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
* LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 


8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GAKDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman: 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 


Lawrence.—For information concerning > } 
Loan Fund and Grant trom the board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


COL- 


Scholarships 


N ILL 


An examination will be held on the 21st, 22nd, and 
23rd May, 1931, when several Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered for competition to candidates who will be under 
14 years of age on May 81st next. The value of the 
Scholarship varies between a nominal sum and a maxi- 
mum of £100 per annum according to (1) the financial 
position of the boy’s parents ; (2) the standard of the 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 














SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


boy’s attainments. ‘lwo of the Scholarships at least, 
however, are of a minimum yalue of £80 per annuin. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of suilicient 





4 Oe ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
Fi LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentiaily practical moderna works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probatiouary term. Svilabus from HKAD-MASTER. 





YAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
receive practical training at the Ceatral Kmploy- 
ment Bureau for Woren and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 mouths 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, oilice routine, forcign languages, 
&ec. Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C.1. 


GUAR 





ANTEED SALARIED 
POSTTIONS. 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the exeellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. MUNFORD, Director, 


paaatee s Carr i Lines 
7 pati lin ite yg He }4 RLINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
Telephone : Paddinwton 9046. HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 


Residential accommodation for girls in the College 
buikiings. 





+ ee INING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

Resident studeits (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
tor girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates——Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRUSTON, Principal. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
V\LIFTON 





COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

About 12 Entrance - cholarships value from £100 to 
£25 a year, and 1 Music Scholarship of £50 a year. 
Preliminary Examination, May 25th and 26th. Final 
Examination, June 2ad, 3rd and 4th. Particulars from 


the SECRETARY. 

| Pog d HALL, UNIVERSITY or MANCHESTER, 
E founded by the Society of Friends in 1876, provides 
the tutorial and social advantages of college lite in a 
modern university. For particulars as to scholarships 
end bursaries appiy to the Principal, G. A. SUTHERLAND, 


M.A. (Cantab.). 
bg ene SCHOOL.—The Examination for King’s 
Scholarships, ranging in annual value from £20 
to £70, will begin at ¥ a.m. on Tuesday, May 26th. 
Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist following the 
examination. Application forms to be filled up and 
sent to the Chapter Clerk, the Coliege, Durham, on or 
before May 1i2th.—For turther particulars apply to 
— Rk. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, 
Jurhaim, 








merit. 
For further information and application forms, apply 
to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 





BC.HOOL 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHI- 
BITLONS, value £100 to £40, are otfered for competition. 
Examination on May 29th and 380th in London and 
Sedburgh after a preliminary test at Preparatory Schools. 


YEDBERGR 
s 


A GRANDAGE EXHIBITION and an EXHIBITION 
of HONOUR are alsu available. 


For details apply to the HnaD-MASTER, SEDBERGH 
SCHOOL, Sedburgh,. Yorks. 





: ial COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, 
An Examination will be held in June for tho award 
of one open Scholarship, value £50 p.a., increasable to 
£85 in case of need, of four open Scholarships value 
£35-£70 p.a., and of various LExhibitious,—Particulars 
from the HkAD-MASTER, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








opened for girls from 7 to 12, High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 
undertaken,—Principals: Miss MOoBERLY and Miss 
ROSEMARY YOUNG, M.A. (Oxon.). 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS,.—Principal, 
ROBLEY BROWNE. 


for Girls. Tele. 
] IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HUYTON, 
4 near Liverpool.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND BUKSARY EXAMINATION (Scholarships 
£50, Bursaries £30) will take place in June, 1931. Pre- 
ference given to candidates under 14 years of age.— 
Application to be made to the HEAab-MIisTRESss before 
May 11th. 


Mrs. 
Private Residential School 
* Watford 616,” 








‘gee ANNE'S SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM. 


One Foundation Scholarship of the nominal value of 


JT. SWITHUN’S SCHOOL 
S (WINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR 

A Scholarship of the value of £50 
on the result of an examination 
June, 1931. 

Applications should be made be: 
particulars may be obtained from 

In September, 1931 
buildings on the Dowr 
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a. ALBANS HIGH 
Church of England Girls’ Public Schoo 
Chairman; The Lord Bishop of st Albang 
University Examinations. I ATge laying 
New boarding house recently Opened etal, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MIstTRESs. 


rI\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Privaw noon 
SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, Graduate tee 2!2DMW 


tion for academic and music *xaminations;’ eee 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis ‘i 
Can, 





swimming; excellent health record; ing 
Scholarships available.—Apply the Prone 





PYHE CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

for Girls, ages 11-18, Church of Ring 
nized by Board of Education. Laboratory, Gym 
Playing Vield. a 





rue. DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, susgay 


Boarding School on modern public school |i 


Recognized by the Board of Education and th 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, Bracing sou 
coast air. Kxcellent playing fields. 


High 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIN CAMERON, Fe 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 








——=—= 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


da, 
A DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on th 
£A. CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH. 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, ge, iy 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, Tani 
& Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1g, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO ParRgyt 















| CBOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRIj 
N TUTORS for ALL EXAMS, ‘ 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know 
ledge of the best Schools and ‘Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ij 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses an 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J.& J. PATON, ducational Agents, 143 Cannon Stree, 

London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053, 








{CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information au 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stiting their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. ‘Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Stree, 
London, W.1 Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 line), 
Publishers of ‘* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide y 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





qLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfuliy (Pulpit, 
Platform, Banquet). Brochure tor’d.—401 Strand, W.U2. 








£10 a year will be offered by the Governing Body on the 
result of an examination to be held in June, 1931, for 
girls under 14 on September 1st following the examina- 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





tion. ‘The Governors are prepared to give, as necessary, 
an additional grant up to £100 a year to the successful 
candidate, who must prove her need of financial assist- 
ance. Form of application and further particulars to be 
obtained from the HEAD MISTRESS at the school, before 
May Ist, 1931. 





A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles on 
L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, 31 


£250 


permonth. Why not Jearn this fascinating hobby by post! 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8 ”’ free from London Co: 
lege of Authorship, 37 (8S) Albemarle Street, W, 1.—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 





\T. HELENS, COCK ERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
\ the Board of Education, Comfortable, happy home. 
Entire charge undertaken.—Principal ; Miss WHEELER. 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spar 
hours profitable, booklet free —REGENT_INsI 


L, 


TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 





.1T. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY.— 
WO. Six entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40, will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and wider 14 on June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter the School in September, 1931.— 


ITERARY Typewritingcarefully &promptly executed 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d, ver 1,00) 


Miss N. MacFarlane (C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 





Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
HkAD-MISTRESS. Last day for returning entry forms, 
May 14th. 





PONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
&e., required. Send 


Good storirs, 
stamp for prospectus to- 


KONALD Massky, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 














Destroys MOTH, 





Regd. 66 DYMUTH 39 Trade Mark 


SILVERFISH = 


all pests 
upholstery, books, etc. 
From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


that prey on clothes, 
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_ and File according to Mastrom, the only 
AD Ma jassification, and any piece of informa- 





a Press Cutting is instantly found when 
wired. ystem will interest you.—Write 










his unique sys mee : 
Peale ete leaflet S41, to MasrromM Lrp., 


41 Holly Lane, Erdington, Birmingham. 


TT 
PUBLICATIONS 


———joONTH over 25,000 people read THE 
an MD ST! AR. Full of fascinating articles 
pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
wf! nd [ will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
aires W. CHUDLEIGH, East End —— Stepney 


Paw Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 

























——— 
HbKALDRY AND GENEALOGY 





OFFIC - LTD., of 


HERALDIC 
James's, 5. 1, specialize in 


YULLETON’S 
( 2 King Street, St. 





ing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
te "otion and in designs for all purposes. 
ig Scho 



























































WM Berg. 
‘Yiu, SCHOOL FOR DISPOSAL 
INCIPAL of large, prosperous, Kindergarten and 
BUSSEY, P preparatory School in good, delightful, and 
| jealthy district, South London, wishes to transfer her 
00] lines, whoo! to suitable successor.—Lox 1667, Spectator Office. 
and 
 ————— 
pile FOR THE GARDEN 
+ Hy 
_——____—_ 
nd, AWN SAND FERTILIZER “ HOOKSTILE,” the 
J dual purpose preparation, kills daisies, moss and 
== BF other obnoxious weeds in the Lawn and ric hly fertilia 
the grass. Price 16s. 6d. per cwt., 98.. per 4 cwt.; carrias 
paid in England. Send for broc hure and te oe - 
ae HoOKSTILE MINERALS (AaRic.), Ltp., Farnham, Surrey, 
r makers of famous * Hookstile ”” Mineral Salts and Licks 
O0 thy for all livestock. 
LBLISH. 
he, i 
= FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
ed 183, OB ROY Oatmeal made from the cream of Scotch 
RENTS, Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest 
a (ats in the world, 34 Ibs. 1/6, 7 Ibs. 2/6, 10 Ibs. 3/6, 
ik post paid. Special quotations for larger quantities.— 
RLS, Wats & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 
’_knov. AFFODILS.—200, 1/6; 500, 2/9; 1,000, 4/6. Carr. 
NIE | pd.— BENNETT, Clifford’s Mesne, Newent. 
0 ail 
3€ and ASTER chickens and ducklings, 11/- pr.; largest 
CE, 1 fowls 9/- pr.; trussed, p. pd.—NorAn DoNoGuur, 
the Manor, Rossearbery, Cork, 
Street, 
3, . 7 
SWISS RESORTS 
— 
mn and USTRIAN TY ROL.— Mountains, pines ; sun, peace, 
» A“ Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, Stubai. 
their 
cality 
ni TO LET, &e. 
id ONG period, well furnished, labour-saving Cott. : elec. 
“\ light & power, gas, constant h. water, 2 bdrms., 2 


recep., sunny loggia, kitchen, bath h. & c., 2 min. "bus. & 
tram, 2 miles bath.— WEAVER, Chur-cott, Weston, Bath. 


W 





HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 








“ ARANDORA 
STAR" 
SUN CRUISES 


You will revel in the novelty and superb 


comfort of life on board the finest 

Cruising Liner in the world! A triumph 

of British shipbuilding, she is planned 

exclusively for luxury cruising and 

boasts countless details for your Comfort, 
Wonder and Delight. 


25 DAYS SUNSHINE CRUISE TO 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
APRIL 23rd. 

Naples, Rhodes, Con- 
Athens, ‘Tripoli, Malta, 
From 47 gns. 


To Tangier, 
stantinople, 
Algiers. 


SPECIAL WHITSUN CRUISE 
Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las 
Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, Arosa Bay 
(for Santiago). May 23rd. For 16 days. 

From 25 gns. 
For full particulars apply: 
THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, Lower Regent St., 


London, $8.W.1. (Gerrard 5671.) Liverpool: 
10, Water St., and Principal Tourist Agents. 


BOARD RESIDENCE 

“far from the madding crowd,”’ go to 
,’ Smisby, near historic 
excellent climatic 











F you need a rest, 
Mrs. LLoyps, ** Rosemount 
Leicestershire : 


I 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the 
in the world.—BENTLEY «& (0., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove). 


N RS. BARLOW for Cast-off 
i! Garments.—* Middlesex. 








utmost value 


pays 
Hanworth, 


Castleway,” 











MISCELLANEOUS 
“REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
i Tobacco. “ BIZLM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 


100 post free, plain or a: 1,000 for 578. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J.J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 
90 Piccadilly, “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pips 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure: 12s. 4d. per } lb. tin, post extra. 





] EAUTIFUL CROTAL scented Motor Rugs in a 

variety of exquisite designs now offered direct to 
the public for the first time ‘These warm luxurious rugs 
have all the popular characteristics of real Harris tweed, 
and make instant appeal to ali genuine lovers of Highland 
Homespun products. For fuller particulars apply 
NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Ottices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 
insertions ; 5° for 13; 74% fer 26; and 10°, for 52. 
ho? SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free. — 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Gratton Vicarage, York. 








AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis ” Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 

used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 
teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield. Tins ls. 6d., 





2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 


Specimens sent 
London, W. 1. 


EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 


Artistic and original work from £3 3s. 
free —HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., 


} EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &e., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand -knitted per- 
sonally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in the famous 
* Fair-Isle ’ Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic 
native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES; and special end-of-season discount 
for short period’ only. Send postcard for illustrated 











booklet to 8.311 Wm. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 
YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 


iY coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—RAINBOW POTTERY CO., Dept. “ 5,’’ Lindfield, Sussex, 





YTONE for Garden.—Write for folder to ASHTON 





& HoLmgEs Lrp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 








Pais. | PPEPORMED INNS 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOC [ATION, 


RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. | conditions. Extensive garden and orchard, home 
aes Baths free. No tips. ii. and c. water all bedrooms. comforts. Very moderate charges. 
rate 
pit 
z TBOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel ] PRORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. ana’ Hole Plain. 
ue Comforts with baths and other advantages of a Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
i Hydro at moderate cost. ‘Tele.: 341. Lift A.A. and R.A.C. ‘Yel.: Hydrotel. ‘Phone: 2207. 
I ATH—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- ing AY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
J class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. ideally situated, perfectly aypointed private hotel 


large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 

— ‘\HAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
ings. Everycomfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 

terms. Garage. ’Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 


] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Hid. 
Guide from J. ''. CULLEY, Manager. 











PRIVATE HOTEL. 
125 bedrooms. 
’Phone 311. 


ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. 


JASTER at COLLETTS on the Cotswolds.—Golf, 
4 Motoring. Every comfort. Central heating. Ex- 
eellent table.—COLLETTS HOTEL, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 
YXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai, H.& c. 
water & radiatorsin bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 











ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
vA Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Taritf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


TD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGEN? 


STREET, W. |. 





{ASTE R SUNSHINE at WOODLAND’S HOTEL, 
ty SIDMOUTH. Restful, old-world mansion, near 
sea; sheltered garden. Good table, comfort, efficiency. 
Moderate terms. Garage. Tel. 120. 
‘a. EMPLECOMBE HOUSE, Somerset.—Ideal Wessex 
1 touring and holiday centre. Historic and charming 
surroundings; excellent table; extensive grounds. 








Rest, tennis, billiards, riding. Terms from three 
guineas, 
rF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL, On River Dart 


Fishing, boating, hunting» 


Ist class. Cent. heating. 
*Phone: ‘Totnes 14- 


shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. 
L es —THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St. 

Facing British Museum. 200 Rooms 
with not on cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast from 
8s. Gd. per night. Special inclusive terms on application. 








ws not live within a Id.’bus tare of Bond Street ¢ 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER 

RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Koom & bkfst. from 5/6 daily 

Baths free. Notips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 





SURREY TRUSE INNS for excelleut country 
\O quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
~—Apply tor list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 
63 High Street, Guildford, 








W ] HERE to Stayin London. —THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 5.W.1. Room and bre akiast, 
5s. 6d. day, or 3us. weekly. With diuner, 6s. 6d., or 
* guincas weekly, 


i, ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET; 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


Flectric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, reakfas8 
Attendanee, and Bath—November to April —8s. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—t!Us. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster 
Gate, Hyde Park, W. Very pleasantly situated 
overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charm- 
ingly furnished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running 
h. & c. water now being extended to ail. Lift. Nighs 
porter. ‘Terms from 34 gns. weekly and from 12s, 6d, 





per day. Telephone; Padd, 8033, 








THE SPECTATOR. 


















































Science a best-seller 


THE STARS 
IN THEIR COURSES 


By SIR JAMES 


JEANS 


. With 47 photographs. 


5s. NET 


THIS IS THE BOOK 


by Sir James Jeans for the reader who has no previous scientific knowledge 

of any kind. It is an introduction to modern astronomy and to the wonder 

of the universe as seen through the giant telescopes of to-day, written in the 
simplest possible language. 


@ Read also Sir James Jeans’s fuller 


exposition of the story of the heavens 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 


50th Thousand 12s. 6d. net 
Its Sequel 
THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 


80th Thousand 3s. 6d. net 





“ and 
EDDINGTON WHITEHEAD 
THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND THE MODERN 
WORLD . WORLD 
15th Thousand 12s. 6d. net - 7th Thousand 8s. 6d. net 


A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


By W. C. DAMPIER-WHETHAM 
2nd Edition 18s. net 


@ More Advanced Treatises by 


EDDINGTON JEANS WHITEHEAD 
RUTHERFORD J. J. THOMSON 
NEILS BOHR HEISENBERG 
MILLIKAN 


are also published by the 
Cambridge University Press 
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